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ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS by Caravaggio 


Why Did Christ Come? 


Artists and the Face of Christ 





“Because my stomach 
was ‘nervous,’ 
my doctor started me on Postum 


1? 
“Sure, most everyone has a jumpy stomach before big 
occasions. But when I started to have one even on ordi- 
nary days, I began to wonder. 

“I couldn’t imagine why things weren’t tasting too good 
—or feeling too good after I’d eaten. So, I went to the doc- 
tor. He examined me, then said maybe I was drinking too 
much coffee. He explained some people just can’t take all 
the caffein in coffee all the time, suggested I try Postum 
instead because Postum is caffein-free. 

“I started drinking Postum and haven’t had a jumpy 
nerve (or stomach) since. Why don’t you see your doctor? 
Chances are he’ll recommend Postum, too. You’|l like it.” 


‘nsTamT 


OSTUN Zam 
~% is 100% coffee-free 


~ _— 
~ 4 
A product of General Foods 
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THE COVER is a reproduction of a paint- 


ing by Caravaggio (1569-1609) entitled 
i Adoration of the Shepherds. Caravaggio 
i was the first Italian to forsake the ideal- 
’ ism of the Renaissance; he sought to see 


everything exactly as it was in detail, 
A JOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY at a specific time and in a given place. 
He recruited his models in the streets, 
and achieved his novel lighting ef- 


the iat - fects by opening a trap door in the roof 
Prestyletian AND MeUlaitead of his darkened studio. Caravaggio’s 
work deeply influenced seventeenth-cen- 


tury painters, including, among others, 
de Champaigne, Rubens, Rembrandt. 
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Adoration of the Shepherds hangs in 

the Museo Nazionale, Messina, Sicily, a 

little off the usual tourist track. However, 

many of the works of art in The Face 

Meditation: God Is THE Person 4 _ Richard W. Graves of Christ, pages 13-26, are relatively 

easy to find: in France at the Louvre in 

Paris and the cathedrals in Chartres and 

Christ Came to Bring Us Back to God 98 Dawid H.C. Read Amiens; in Italy at the Uffizi Gallery in 
Through the Christmas miracle, we may be Florence, a church in Ravenna, and St. 
rescued, restored, and delivered from evil. Peter’s in Rome; in England at the Wal- 
lace Collection in London. 
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A Christian Approach to Santa Claus 
Finding out that the good saint is merely a 
myth can be a step in a child’s spiritual growth. 









The Face of Christ 13 Mary Seth 
Fourteen examples, from the first centuries of 
the Christian era to the present day, show in 
symbol, image, and abstraction the artist’s at- 
tempt to penetrate a mystery and portray the 
appearance of Jesus, 
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Traffic Safety Program: Clergymen Participate 28 Associate Editor Mary Seth and Art 






Editor Paul Griffith (above) began work- 
Open House at Christmas 29 ing months ago to plan the special four- 
teen-page art feature, The Face of Christ, 
Steel Strike Casts “Sorry Light” on U.S. 30 which begins on page 13. 












Series of Disasters Raises Relief Needs 30 PRESBYTERIAN LIFE will begin the new 








year with the first installment of a three- 

Returning Missionaries Reopen School in Baghdad 33 part article on the controversial and intri- 
cate problems of Church-State relation- 

Bibles in Russia for “Specialists” Only 34 ships; with another story on our second 

newest state, Alaska; with a pin-up for 

Of People and Places 35 the church kitchen bulletin board, How 

to Feed a Congregation. Subsequent 

For the Record 36 issues will bring special on-the-spot re- 







ports from PresByTERIAN LiFe repre- 
sentatives on the awakening of Central 
Children's Story: Christmas Company 38 Dorothy Ballard Africa and on medical work in Asia. 
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MEDITATION 
by Richard W. Graves 


God 
is THE 


The Word became flesh. (John 1:14) 


i r Is always interesting to find a 
man who has developed a skill 
quite foreign to the field of his regu- 
lar work. Winston Churchill, for ex- 
ample, added to his statesmanship an 
extraordinary competence in paint- 
ing. And it was a portrait-painter, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, who invented 
the telegraph. 

The prophet Isaiah was a striking 
example of a man who uncovered 
new and remarkable proficiencies by 
venturing into areas of interest re- 
mote from his vocation. A man of af- 
fairs close to the court of Judah, Isa- 
iah has also given the world some of 
its noblest poetry. Like the apostle 
Paul in a later century, he was some- 
times so overwhelmed with the sheer 
wonder of God’s working that he 
spoke in rapturous rhythms which 
still have power to thrill men’s souls. 

One of these passages is to be 
found in the thirty-second chapter of 
his prophecies. Isaiah was envision- 
ing the coming of a Savior-Messiah, 
and he wrote: 


A man shall be as a hiding place 
from the wind, 

And a covert from the tempest; 

As rivers of water ina dry place, 

As the shadow of a great rock in 


a weary land. (KJV) 


What suggestions of refuge and resto- 
ration these vivid figures evoke: “A 
hiding place from the wind”; “the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” But most important of all, it is 
a man who is to confer these reviving 
experiences—a man, a God-Man, the 
heaven-sent Messiah. 


Person 


In other words, refreshment ; 
restoration are to come to a lost, 
spairing, beaten humanity throy 
the medium of personality. \ 
through science. Not through edug 
tion. Not through politics. Not by¥ 
tue of any abstraction whotsoey 
The agency is to be a man. 

We might have expected othg 
wise. We might have supposed th 
God’s last saving word would be 
terms of pure reason, or through sor 
ecstatic vision which would culn 
nate the long process begun by t 
revelation of nature, then the givin 
of the Tablets of Stone, the leadi 
of the fiery pillar, the mystic ritual 
the temple. But no, the last word 
a man. 

Indeed, this was the recurri 
theme of Old Testament Scripture 
it pointed to the future. “For to us 
child is born, to us a son is give 
“Fhis man shall be our peace.” 

All of which tells us this: Perso 
ality is the highest revelation of Go 
Not nature, which Goethe called “th 
living garment of God.” Not abstrat 
truth, however lofty. Not conscience 
a useful but fallible tool of me 
man. The highest expression of t 
divine comes to us wrapped in hu 
flesh. Carlyle was on the scent of th 
truth when he wrote, “The true $ 
kinah [Divine Manifestation] is man. 
Not man as he is in his sins, but 
as God intended him to be, and as) 
finally disclosed him to us in tl 
Nazarene. : 


Thus, ours is and always must be 
person-centered religion. Personalit] 
is the highest and the most significat 
revelation of God because God is 
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person—rather, the person who is 
both source and meaning of all we 
understand by the word. That is the 
only way our faith could ever be a 
gospel. What can we know ‘about 
love, for example, except as we see it 
in terms of personality? Words can- 
not describe it. Nor can words tell us 
what holiness is. But we have seen 
holiness on the banks of the Jordan. 
To quote Carlyle again: “The highest 
cannot be spoken.” But it can be lived. 


“And so the Word had breath, and 

wrought 

With human hands the creed of 
creeds 

In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic 
thought.” 


So Christmas is much more than all 
its gracious and heart-warming ac- 
companiments; much more than 
cards and candles, wreaths and wrap- 
pings, gifts and gusto. It is the clue to 
the mystery of God’s essential nature, 
the key to the secret door. For the 
profoundest of all Scriptures is this: 
“The Word became flesh.” It is what 
the Word intended from the begin- 
ning, but the wait was long. Now 
and again God “clothed himself with” 
one of the prophets (the literal He- 
brew expression ), but only for a mo- 
ment or an hour. The medium was too 
muddy for a perfect disclosure, a per- 
manent residence of the divine. 


But at last one starlit night 

(O soul of mine, the wonder of 
it! ) 

The Child was born— 

The Son was given— 

Christmas had come.... 
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SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES, 


& CAMPS 








Coedueational Colleges 


Coedueational Colleges 





BLACKBURN COLLEGE  gccreiited 


coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry. law, medicine, 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in ‘south cen- 
tral Illinois. just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and “work plan.” Carlinville, i. 





THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professional] cur- 
ricula. Founded . Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. P Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, 








DAVIS & ELKINS COLLEGE 


4-yr. Liberal Arts College. Granting B.A. and B.S. de- 
grees. | accredited; co-ed; Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. and U.P.C. -U. “4 A. Scholarships = dependent 
children of and for church vo- 
cations. Director y Admissions, Elkins, W. Va. 





WHITWORTH 


Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discriminat- 
ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-pro- 
fessional fields. Superior Christian faculty teaching 
small classes. Majors in 24 areas. Modern campus. 


Write: Box L2, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 





Men’s College 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,=2ion, be: 





FLORIDA PRES®YTERIAN 


COLLEGE 
Coeducational, liberal arts ss 


1958 by Synods of Florida U. S. 
and United. Educational excellence 
in a Christian environment in fields 
of Humanities, History and Social 
Sciences, and Mathematics and the 
Natural Sciences. WRITE: Director 
of Admissions, P. O. Box 387, St. 
Petersburg 31, Fia. 





Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in_ Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Me- 
chanical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineeriag. Lo ~ of Inter- 
national Affairs. Write: Adm 





Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE “Tiverat “art 
beral arts and 
professional curricula. B.A S., and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic ae Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE “3x35 


Presbyterian. Anczotiees. Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Stresses = application of Christian principles to 
everyday life. grees in Arts, Sciences, Music. 
Preparation for teaching, business, law, engineering. 
ministry, medicine. President J. Staniey » 


urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Office, Box P, Geaver 
Jenkintown, Pa. 








HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes. 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful, modern campus. Py 800. 
rite Director of di 








JAMESTOWN COLLEGE, — 


Developing a Christian Phil 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, oo RO Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
Pre-professional c courses. .Moderate — 12 major 

t Ei 








A two-year col- 
lege for women. 
Ten miles from 
Boston in sub- 


urban Newton, Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses, Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog. 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 





buildings. Writ in H. RI 





MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


4-yr, Liberal arts. Fully accredited. Christian Educ. 
curriculum, Amer, Humanics prog., 3-2 engineering 
prog. Pre-prof. courses. Sports, music, drama, Yr. 
exp.: Men $1207, Women $1243. Summer Session 
June 1. M. Earle Colli ins, Ph.D., Pres., Marshall, 





MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United ‘os Co- ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Pre- Pre-engineering, Music, 

Business } ey Home Economics, Elemen- 

tary & egg A Education. 

Write Director New Concord, Ohio 











(, IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
| of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 


— collegiate athletics. 
“TRINITY 





“America’s most mod- 
ern university cam- 
pus.” 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President. 


- Charles. Mi: ° 





Sehool of Nursing 





PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE'S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus In- 
terneship. Next class will enroll in Septem- 
ber, 1959. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion; One year Interneship. For information 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Dieourve. Presbyterian College, 
794, Near Great Smokies. 

and B.S. degrees. 

=. bey student body. 
mond President, 


ontabished in 
B.A. 


Moderate costs. 
ite, Tenn, 








THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DUBUQUE 


BB, 4 
“ pe ue 
Supeuce 


COLLEGE AND 
SEMINARY 


LIBERAL ARTS 
THEOLOGICAL 





write: Director of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 








Boys’ Preparatory 





BLAI R AC ADE M Y preshyitcton emliation, 


Established 1848. Grades 8-12, Small classes, Care- 
ful oameae epereteen. Wide choice of sports and 











WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


United Presbyteri T5o Sta ed, fully accredited, 
itera! ~~ College of 1150 . Degrees: B.A., 


and M.S. in B.M. ond B.M. 
Educ. 60 miles North of ittebur; h. Founded in 1852. 
Admissions. w Wilmi 


Write: Director of mgton, Pa. 








ates. neguepoes Lay northwestern 
lew Jersey near aware Water Gap. 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Biairstown, NJ. 
Camps 

WEST NOTTINGHAM — P'gsb’\risr 
Gostucstional. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through Dual on t 
Plan of Study. a se, ‘olf. Le .~ ive 
scholarships. Cam pny chool. i, catalog. 
c. ‘Biaker, lee 






























































You'll Get 
bedi 4 4 - 
DIVIDENDS 


rh 


from 


PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


The dollars you invest in Presbyterian 
Annuities will yield a TRIPLE value to 
you. 

First, receive a guaranteed 
lifetime income amounting to as much 
as 7.4%, depending on your age. 

Second, you'll enjoy savings on taxes. 

Third, you will receive dividends of 
happiness and satisfaction, knowing 
that you are helping to advance the 
Kingdom of God through the work of 
our Church. 

The Presbyterian Annuities plan, 
sponsored for more than 70 years by 
the Church Boards, is secured by the 
integrity of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 

Write for complete information on 
how your money can pay you TRIPLE 
DIVIDENDS through Presbyterian Annui- 


ties. 
7 ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


you'll 


@ Wo legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
limit. 
@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


versicde Urive, New York 27, 
1 om interested in Presbyterion Annuities. Please 
tell me whet percent income | would receive, my 
date of birth being ; 
month doy 
At present | om most interested in 
[) Beerd of National Missions 
Ecumenica! Mission and Relations 
Board of Christion Educotion 
] United Presbyterian Foundation 


Pleose send me free booklet explaining all detoils. 


yeor 





SOUNDING BOARD 


Quiz Scandal 
« It seems to me that in his letter on the 
TV quiz scandal [“Churchman Questions 
TV-Radio Ethics,” P.L., November 1, 
1959] the Reverend Lawrence McMas- 
ter, Jr., overlooked something even more 
basic than what he brought out. That is 
the overemphasis on things and on 
money that leads to such TV and radio 
programs, Was it not fascination with 
the huge amounts of money at stake 
that kept us so agog from week to week? 

It is this attitude on our part that 
makes such [give-away] advertising 
schemes successful. . . . 

In our preoccupation with money, ap- 
pliances, and a high standard of living, 
we have in tum underemphasized the 


| 
spiritual development of persons. 


Is not this attitude the disease of 


which the TV quiz scandal is an alarm- 


|ing symptom? And now that we are 


| alarmed, can we do something about the 
| disease itself? Is Jesus still the great 





| 


| 
| 


| 


—Mnrns. H. W. Puckett 
Roswell, New Mexico 


healer? 


‘Adam and the Astronaut’ 


« ...1 wish to [express] my apprecia- 
tion for the Reverend David H: C. Read's 
article in the November 1 issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire. It hits the spot in today’s 
confusion concerning space and... [our 
fear of] the Russians. . . . This article will 
help people to readjust themselves and 
get both feet solidly on the ground. 


—JoserpH W. MartTINey 
Watertown, New York 


‘The Freedom 
To Worship God’ 


« May I express my deep appreciation 
for the excellent article by Dr. William 
Wysham [P.L., November 1, 1959] sum- 
marizing the Presbyterian Church's study 
on the status of religious liberty “in coun- 
tries to which its work is related.” His ar- 
ticle served admirably both to help us 
appreciate the significance of the Ameri- 
can system of Church-State separation 
and the pressing need for all of us to en- 
gage in renewed effort to expand the 
right of religious Jiberty throughout the 
world. 

Significantly, dignity as American 
citizens is at stake. Witness the fact that 
American Jews are still denied the oppor- 
tunity to take employment in firms doing 
‘misiness with Saudi Arabia; and they 
must undergo all kinds of humiliation 


before they are even able to visit, g 
American citizens, some of the Muslip. 
Arab countries in the Middle East. . .. 

Needless to say, I also deeply appre 
ciated Dr. Wysham’s call to [Presbyt. 
rians] “to work against any denial of fil 
freedom in our own land such as ant. 
Semitism in any form.” 


—Rassr ArTHUR GILBER 


Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B’r 
New York, New Yai 


‘The Dilemmas of Parents’ 
« Thank you for the very fine present, 
tion of this article [P.L., November |} 
1959]. It was both stimulating and re 
assuring to find that other families fae 
problems common to ours. We hay 
found partial answer to some of our & 
lemmas by opening our home to foste 
children who are in need of temporan 
care. Our own children (three of them 
range in age from ten to fourteen. We 
have had six foster children in our home 
in the past four years (three with hand: 
caps). We find this experience is helping 
us far more than we have been able ti 
help the children placed with us. 

Since the need for foster homes is ver 
great in our area, we teach through prac 
tice “unto the least” and “love as ye ar 
loved.”. . . 

This is the only project we have founé 
which combines “family togethernes' 
and community service. 

On the other hand, the agency with 
which we work provides care for the fos 
ter children so that we can have vace 
tions as a family. We can also take time 
between placements for family projects 

We learn to give up these little ones 
we have come to love and thus prepare 
ourselves for the time when our ow 
circle will be broken by college, mar 
riage, or death. The sorrow of parting# 
greatly overshadowed by the satisfaction 
of having helped others. . . . 

—Mrs. L. T. HupNee 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvanit 


Needs of Retarded Children 
« | am presently making a study regaré- 
ing the training of mentally retarded chil- 
dren and am interested in establishing 4 
resident school for [their care]. I would 
appreciate hearing from parents of re 
tarded children and others interested 


this field. —TuHomras G. ATKINSON 
Minister, Saint Andrew’ 

United Presbyterian Chure 

11401 East Forty-seventh Stree 

Kansas City 33, Missow 
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“A cup 
of Milk’ 


*. 


Be 


4 


provides 

FOOD - CLOTHING 
MEDICAL AID 

and 
EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 





Give generously at Christmas =~ 


through your Church 
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CHRIST CAME 
TO BRING US] 


Through the Christmas miracle, we may be 


The saying is sure and worthy of full acceptance, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. And I 
am the foremost of sinners. (1 Timothy 1:15) 


HRist came. He came into this world. He came 
for us, to bring to us the holy, living, unfathom- 
able God, translated into terms that we can un- 

derstand. In Christ we see all of God we need to know: 
to know the Son is to know the Father. 

But this is not the only reason for his coming. If this 
were all, our Christian gospel might be little more than 
a declaration, a manifesto announcing to us all that this 
is the kind of God with whom we have to do. Such a 
manifesto can be encouraging: it is surely good to be 
told that the God who is in charge of this universe has 
the character of Christ, his love, his purity, his care, and 
his compassion. But it can also be daunting, and even 
depressing: how can we relate our lives to such a God? 
how can we bring our shabby selves into that dazzling 
light? 

There is no gospel, no really good news, in the an- 
nouncement of who God is without any indication of 
how we can be related to him. What we need is not 
simply the confidence that Christ brings God to us, but 
also that he can bring us to God. In Bible terms, we 
need not only a Revealer but a Savior. 

“The saying is sure and worthy of full acceptance, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 
To know Christ is not only to hear the manifesto of God, 
to know that when we have seen him we have seen the 
Father. It is to be delivered, to be liberated, to be 
brought home to the family of God. His advent was 
salvation for the world. 

This is what the Bible is all about. These books are 
not discourses on theology or metaphysics, or poems 
about a happy land far, far away. They are front-line 
reports on the liberating action of God. They tell of a 
rescuing operation in this sick world. And they center 


8 


on the Person in whom and by whom this great deliy- 
erance comes. 

Talk about “saving sinners” has become one of the 
clichés of evangelism, beloved by one kind of perso 
and detested by another. The phrase has been com 
mandeered by Christian sects and movements with a 
limited outlook and emphasis, and made by them into 
a shibboleth of orthodoxy. Its meaning has been dis. 
torted to refer to a particular emotional experience. 
Hence the question “Are you saved?”—a question that 
never occurs in the New Testament—meaning: “Have 
you had an emotional experience like mine?” 

On the other hand, those who have shied away from 
this kind of approach have ceased to understand what 
the Bible means by “saving sinners.” They associate 
the words only with the reclamation of the depraved 
and debauched. This is an unfortunate hang-over from 
the days when a wealthy church supported a “mission 
church” in a depressed area. “Saving sinners” was an 
activity that belonged to the Mission; it had nothing to 
do with the pew-loads of the respectable. 

How many ways we find to disguise from ourselves 
the plain message of the Bible. And how easily we allow 
a prejudice against words or phrases to block what God 
is saying to our souls. If we don’t happen to like the ex 
pression “to save sinners,” there are a hundred other 
ways in which the Bible says the same thing. In fact, 
this is the only place in the whole Bible where this 
particular phrase is to be found. Jesus said he came te 
save “that which was lost.” He quoted from the Old 
Testament: “He has sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives ... to set at liberty those who are oppressed. 
Paul said: “The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
has set me free from the law of sin and death.” 

To say that “Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners” is only one way of expressing the central mes 
sage of this Book. But it is short, simple, and compre 
hensive. (I sometimes wonder if that is just our trouble 
in these days of polysyllabic mystification, It would be 
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by Davin H. C. Reap 


Minister, 


Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 


New York 


BACK TO GOD 


rescued, restored, and delivered from evil 


so much simpler for us if the apostle had written: 
“Christ Jesus was incarnated at a particular point in the 
space-time continuum in order to effect a psychoso- 
matic reintegration of schizoid personalities at an extra- 
sensory level.” ) 

The root of the matter lies in our awareness that we 
are not what we ought to be. If we are quite satisfied 
with the condition of mankind, or if we feel that what- 
ever is wrong with the world, there is nothing wrong 
with us, then the gospel has nothing to say to us. Jesus 
said that he didn’t come to call the righteous. If we can 
say “I’m all right,” meaning: “I’m perfectly satisfied 
with the kind of man or woman I am,” then we are out 
of contact with the Christian message. For Christ Jesus 
came into the world to “save sinners”—and if we don’t 
know we're sinners, we can’t know what he came to do. 


What the Bible means by sinner 

A sinner, in the Bible, is not the name of a moral 
reprobate or social outcast. It is the name applied to 
you and me with reference to our estrangement from 
God and from one another. The root of it is that innate 
self-centeredness that makes each one of us our own 
god. 

There are dozens of ways in which men and women 
today are being saved from that utter self-absorption 
which is hell on earth. Friendship, human love, service 
to others, art in all its forms, devotion to a cause—all 
these can be liberating forces in our lives. But there is 
one fundamental adjustment to be made if we are 
meant to breathe. And that concerns the central devo- 
tion and direction of our lives. Are we right with God? 

The Bible shows us a picture of humanity like an 
orchestra that is hopelessly out of tune. We may be 
doing what we can to improve the situation. The violin- 
ist may watch his neighbors and try to keep in time, but 
meanwhile the piano is off on another key. Nothing will 
ever restore the harmony unless each player forgets 
himself, ceases to criticize his neighbor, and concen- 
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trates on the conductor. When that relationship is right, 
then the whole orchestra comes alive, and strangely 
enough each individual becomes more truly himself. 
“He who loses his life . . . will find it.” 

Christ came to restore mankind to harmony by bring- 
ing us back to God, our one true living Lord. And he 
can do it only when we realize that this is our central 
problem, and one which we cannot solve for ourselves. 
There is no way for us to smash through that roadblock 
of mistrust and fear and guilt that stands between us 
and this holy God. In every age and in every land men 
and women have struggled to get through. The history 
of all religions is a record of man’s deep conviction that 
this is his central problem. And always the answer has 
come at the point where the struggle has ceased and 
the seeker has recognized that the God he wanted was 
there already, that the God he was seeking had been 
seeking him. 

It is the world—American, British, French, German, 
Russian, Indians, all—that Christ came to save. But it is 
from you, as if you were the only object of his love, that 
he awaits the word of acceptance. He comes. And to the 
simplest sign of welcome he responds. “The Son of man 
came to seek and to save the lost.” “Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus.” 


The gospel is good news 

But there is something else that the New Testament 
is clamoring to tell us—something that concerns us at 
the deepest level of our existence, something climactic 
and all-important without which the true joy would 
die out of Christmas, and its message wither away like 
last year’s flowers. It is the basis for all else that we can 
say about Jesus Christ. If this is true, then the gospel is 
indeed good news, the best news that ever sounded 
among men. If it is not, then Christmas is but a nostal- 
gic myth, and we bewildered moderns, scrambling for a 
foothold in our shivering and convulsive world, are left 
to comfort ourselves with the crumbs from an ancestral 
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CHRIST CAME 
TO BRING US BACK 
TO GOD (Continued) 


feast. The eternal star goes out, and “the 
hopes and fears of all the years” are fo- 
cused on a bigger and better Sputnik. 

Christ came to deliver us from evil. 
“The light shines in the darkness, and the 
darkness has not overcome it.” Heaven 
has touched earth, and the rescuing 
power of Divine Love has broken 
through to the citadel of evil. 

Jesus had no doubts about his mission 
among attack evil 
wherever he found it. He came to deliver 
men from its clutches. The angel-song 
of deliverance, of peace on earth, was no 
mere lullaby of his infancy. It became 
the battle cry of the most strenuous cam- 
paign against evil the world had ever 
seen. The Magnificat with which his 
mother welcomed his coming sounds the 
trumpets of revolution in the hearts of 
men, Here is a unique cradle song. “He 
who is mighty has done great things for 
me, and holy is his name....He has 
shown strength with his arm, he has scat- 
tered the proud in the imagination of 
their hearts, he has put down the mighty 
from their thrones, and exalted them of 
low degree.” 

The life of Jesus was to be marked 
by conflict with the powers of evil. They 
were real to him. Alone in the desert he 
confronted the Enemy. Picture him as 
you will, this was a real Enemy. And 
when with his final “Begone, Satan” the 
tide of temptation receded, he was left 
exhausted on hills. 
Throughout his three brief years of 
struggle with the Kingdom of Evil—its 
pain, its disease, its horror, its malice, its 


men, He came to 


those’ barren 


cruelty, its meanness—he walked by the 
edge of hell. From Bethlehem to Geth- 
semane is not more than five miles. For 
him every inch was battleground as he 
met every evil that earth can harbor or 
the heart of man can hatch, 


The strange victory of love 
You might think that the Gospel rec- 
ord is hardly a description of deliverance. 
This is no knight in shining armor who 
slays the dragon to the plaudits of the 
crowd. Yet every now and then we see 
what is happening in that inner world 
where our destiny is decided. We are 
watching the strange victory of love. Do 
you remember how he sent out his dis- 
ciples, apparently as defenseless and 
helpless as he was, as “lambs among 
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wolves,” telling them to heal, and to 
teach and to announce that the Kingdom 
of God had come? These men searched 
the inner secret of his victory and came 
back rejoicing in what had happened to 
them—not much in the eyes of history, a 
sick woman healed, a disturbed man 
given peace, a few lost souls given direc- 
tion. But they had stumbled on the truth 
that we have only begun to explore: 
“‘Lord, even the demons are subject to 
us in your name.’ And he said to them, 
‘T saw Satan fall like lightning from 
heaven.’ ” 

It was victory. The Gospel writers 
have no doubt of that. He came to de- 
liver us from evil. And his way was love. 
That is why these men can look horror in 
the face, set down the facts as we know 
them today, and tell us without flinching 
that the child who was cradled in a man- 
ger was within thirty years nailed to a 
cross. They do it because they are con- 
vinced that he went this way not as a 
victim but as a victor. 

There can be no doubt what they are 
saying, these witnesses. And men and 
women have gone on saying it ever 
since, Christ came to deliver us from evil. 
This is what Christianity is all about. 
“For this purpose the Son of God was 
manifested, that he might destroy the 
works of the devil.” (KJV) 

We don’t talk quite like this today. 
But the meaning is clear. This is why the 
Christmas miracle happened. The Son 
of God appeared, Christ was born, for 
this purpose: to destroy (the Greek word 
is literally “liquidate”) the works of the 
devil. 

“But we don’t believe in the devil any 
more.” All right, but you believe in his 
works. You can’t miss them. They get 
the headlines every morning. They are 
evident in five minutes’ stroll] through 
any citv. They have left their mark in the 
faces you pass on the street. Wherever 
there is useless suffering, human misery, 
hate-propaganda, ill-will, disturbance, 
fear—there are the works of the devil. 

If there is one thing these last years 
have taught us, it is the strength, intelli- 
gence, and persistency of the powers of 
evil, Our grandparents must have found 
it hard to believe in a Herod who ordered 
the massacre of infants. Do we, with gas- 
ovens in our recent past and nuclear 
weapons in our armories? I used to find 
it hard to believe that a polite and culti- 
vated man could be devil-possessed—till 
I spent five minutes with a Gestapo 
agent. The slave-labor that built the 
Pyramids was part of an ancient evil 
world, till we read Mr. Khrushchev’s 
open admission that it happened on an 


infinitely grander scale under Stalin. Evil 
is our problem, pressed upon this gen- 
eration in spectacular dimensions. It is 
to this problem, with its attendant 
agonies, that the Christmas story must 
be related, 

How? “For this purpose the Son of 
God was manifested, that he might de- 
stroy the works of the devil.” Notice 
what is said. He came to liquidate evil— 
not to explain it. You and I want it ex- 
plained. We want an answer for the in- 
tellect. And the only such answer that 
we can find is the answer given to Job: 
“Where were you when I laid the foun- 
dation of the earth? ...when the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy?” It is the only 
answer in the end to the problem of the 
mind. We are men, and not God. We 
are creatures, not the creator. We just 
don’t know what it’s all about. 

It may mean little to us that the om- 
nipotent God knows why these things 
happen. It means everything to know 
that he is in action to defeat them. This 
is what Christ was born to do. To under- 
stand is one thing; to overcome is quite 
another. Which matters most? Here is a 
sick man agonizing on his bed. In the 
next room are a doctor and a minister. 
They can spend the whole night arguing 
about the origin of that man’s disease, 
ranging over heredity and environment, 
responsibility and guilt, predestination 
and free-will, germs and demons. Mean- 
while? Yes, we know what thev should 
be doing: using the skills of medical sci- 
ence and the resources of the Christian 
spirit to fight that disease and liquidate 
that evil. 


The answer of Jesus 

This is the answer of Jesus. In him 
God acted to destroy the works of the 
devil. And he acted in the only way he 
could act without destroying our hu- 
manity—by the gentle but omnipotent 
antidote of love. Gentle, because it can- 
not be imposed by force; omnipotent, 
because it has behind it the wnquench- 
able resources of the eternal God. 

Christ came. He came from the heart 
of God to save sinners, to cut the nerve 
of evil, expose its shams, and pronounce 
its doom. And over the entire earth from 
the first Christmas to this, he seeks allies 
for the fight. He finds them wherever a 
human heart is ready to recognize the 
Victor who comes with no panoply but 
swaddling-clothes, no weapon but an in- 
fant’s trust, no diadem but love. To wel- 
come him is to know the secret of Christ- 
mas: —that there is no evil that this Di- 
vine love cannot overcome. 
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he myth can be a step in a child’s spiritual growth 
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oa by Mabel Chapman 
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Id 
“‘. E VERY parent expects to have to answer the question, always carried an admixture of the nonreligious, Thus 
- 4 “Is there a really, truly Santa Claus?” Usually chil- in each generation—yes, even in each year—Christians 
te dren learn the facts, with only a small amount of emo- are challenged anew to create for themselves its spir- 
tional adjustment, from parents or other children. itual values. 
What can be of concern to the Christian parent is the One of the most interesting elements incorporated 
confusion of the Santa Claus story with the child’s reli- into the American Christmas has been the Saint Nich- 
m gious ideas. There is the story of the little boy who said, olas celebration. Saint Nicholas, bishop of the Mediter- 
ae “God is like Santa Claus. Just a fairy story for little ranean port Myra in the fourth century, was a red- 
2 kids.” This is a sad commentary on the parents’ lost op- robed, white-bearded man who was reputed to have 
, portunity to teach spiritual values by means of the gone about giving gifts to children and to the poor. 
e Christmas celebration. Through language adaptation the name of this good 
' Christians today often feel that the religious and spir- saint, who was called by the Dutch Sant Niklass or 
. itual qualities of Christmas are being smothered by sometimes San Claus, has become Santa Claus. The 
pagan customs and commercialism. They forget that, time of the celebration of his birth has been moved 
t in the beginning, the midwinter festival was pagan. The almost three weeks from the traditional December 6 
e early Christians superimposed the celebration of the (the date still celebrated in Holland) to make it a part 
2 birth of Jesus on the already existing festival for the of the Christmas festivities. 
? purpose of smothering its worst pagan aspects. There Today some religious people refuse to have anything 
S was at that time no birth celebration. No one knew at to do with the Santa Claus story. In the cities this is 
. what time of the year Jesus was born. Easter and Pente- hard to accomplish, for the children see the commercial 
cost were the purely Christian celebrations. evidence of the jolly saint multiplied in every store. It 
Throughout the Christian era the struggle has always can be dismissed as just “a fairy story for kids”—or its 





been either to eliminate the nonreligious aspects of the 
Christmas celebration or to amalgamate them. Since all 
people in the community, including the nonreligious, 
generally participate in the celebration, Christmas has 
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spiritual significance can be seized and made to enrich 
Christmas. 

In our adult thinking Santa Claus represents “the 
spirit of giving.” For small children the word “spirit” 
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A CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO SANTA CLAUS 


CONTINUED 


has no meaning, but there are three approaches that can 
lead them to experience its meaning. 

The story of Jean and William illustrates this. When 
Jean was six-and-a-half and William was five, Jean told 
William, “There isn't any Santa Claus. It is just a fairy 
tale.” 

William was distressed and appealed to his mother. 

His mother said, “A long time ago there used to be a 
man called Saint Nicholas who gave presents to chil- 
dren and to poor people. After he died people gave 
presents to children and to poor people in his honor.” 

“What does honor mean?” demanded Jean. 

“It means to do something so people will remember 
him. So they gave presents to children on his birthday 
and said they were from Saint Nicholas. The Dutch 
people sometimes called Saint Nicholas “San Claus.’ 
We call his name ‘Santa Claus.” because we talk a little 
differently. We give the presents on Christmas Day 
instead of on his birthday.” 

“Is Daddy Santa Claus?” 

“Yes, anybody who gives presents can really be 
Santa Claus. Daddy is. Do you want to be, too?” 

“How?” 

“Make a present for the baby. Make something for 
Grandma, maybe a letter holder. You can buy some 
pencils to take to Sunday school for the Christmas box 
for the migrants 9 

This was all meaningful to Jean, but much of it was 
just words for William. His mother realized that, so she 
asked, “William, how would vou like to play Santa 
Claus?” 

William considered this, and replied, “Then I'll be 
real.” 

With a pair of pajamas dipped in red dve and a cloth 
sack filled with toys, William plaved Santa for many 


days. Then he was ready to join Jean and his mother 


in the making and wrapping of gifts. 

By Christmas both Jean and William were again 
talking as though they believed literally that Santa 
would come down the chimney while they slept. They 
knew who would put the presents under the tree, but 
they acted as if all the presents were from Santa. They 
wanted to ascend that emotional high peak that a child 
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can reach only on Christmas morning. 

Jean and William’s experiences represent three ap- 
proaches toward helping a child grow in spiritual u- 
derstanding. One is the intellectual approach. Usually 
that is best presented by telling a story—in this case 
the fact story behind Santa Claus. The next is the 
participation approach. The children themselves made 
and gave gifts. The third is the dramatic approach. 
William acted the part of Santa. 

At one time gift-giving in the holiday season was 
kept for Epiphany, the celebration on January 6 of 
the gifts of the Wise Men. This seems appropriate. It 
is too bad that the custom is dying out. 

There are Clhiristians who feel they must eliminate 
Santa Claus entirely from Christmas. One way to do 
it would be to change to Epiphany. But this would 
probably not be practical at the present. Education 
would have to come first, as parents would not want 
to disappoint their children on Christmas morning. 
Keeping Santa Claus as Christian as possible seems 
more feasible. 

Some Christians prefer to tell their children that 
the Christ-child gives them the presents. This does 
not escape the dilemma of the gift-giving’s being a 
symbol, for the practical fact remains that the gifts 
are given by parents and friends. There is something 
incongruous in the idea of the Christ-child’s giving a 
modern toy. It distracts from the emphasis that the 
Christian wishes to make—that God’s supreme gift is 
Christ himself. All our gifts to one another are simply 
the expression of our gratitude for God’s innumerable 
gifts to us. 

It is natural that at Christmas, when we are espe- 
cially conscious of God’s love for us, we should want 
to show our love for others by gift-giving. Since St. 
Nicholas was a bishop and a Christian saint, gifts in 
his name are not incongruous. They represent gift- 
giving at the human level, but as a Christian act. 

Thus the child’s ideas may move from the factual 
Santa Claus to the symbol of the factual, without de- 
grading the story to a mere fairy tale. If his ideas do 
for a time find a parallel between God and Santa Claus, 
at least he will be growing in spiritual understanding. 
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the abstraction of today, the artist has 
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The Gospel writers report what Jesus said, what 
he did, and where he went, but they omit any spe- 
cific reference to his appearance. 

Lack of exact knowledge, however, has not de- 
terred the artist, who for nearly 2,000 years has 
sought to penetrate the mystery enveloping the 
face and figure of Christ. The museums and 
churches of the world are filled with these attempts, 
in stone, mosaic, stained glass, bronze, ivory, and 
paint. 
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Rembrandt 


Each of these works of art, while personal and 
reflecting the inner vision of the artist, relates di- 
rectly to the age in which it was produced and, 
since no art is born suddenly out of nothing, to its 
preceding age. Thus the earliest Christian art, 
most of which is found in the catacombs in Rome, 
shows a strong Graeco-Roman influence. 

We do not find at first, as we might expect, 
scenes of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection— 
and these were nonexistent for four hundred years. 
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LOUVRE, PARIS 


THE FISH AND CROSS, created in the fourth or fifth 
century in Egypt, is typical of symbolic representa- 
tion of Christ in first centuries of Christian era. 


LOUVRE, PARIS 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD of carved stone from third century 
in Rome is another symbol of Christ, which was in 
use until fifth century. The youthful figure with a lamb 
around shoulders resembles Kouros or youthful Apollo. 
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C. R. Morey gives the reason: “His deeds were 
still variously recounted, and his sufferings too 
sacred, to become as yet themes for graphic rep. 
resentation.” Instead we find symbolic representa. 
tions of Christ. The fish is found everywhere, as 
its letters in Greek are the first letters for the 
words Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour. The 
symbol of the fish was also used for identification, 
A Christian would draw a fish in the sand witha 
stick, and by this sign identify himself to other 
believers. 

The new Messiah was also pictured as a hand- 
some young man, usually with a lamb around his 
shoulders, who bore a close resemblance to the 
Kouros or youthful Apollo. In the early centuries 
the symbol of the “good shepherd” was often used 
to signify Christ (left). 

In 323 the Emperor Constantine adopted Chris- 
tianity as the official faith of the Roman Empire, 
and a few years later moved the capital eastward 
to the old Hellenistic city of Byzantium, which 
he renamed Constantinople. It was here in the 
East, close to the origins of Christianity, that the 
“ideal” face that was to become and remain the 
universal symbol for Christ was formulated. 

This “ideal” face, which had so slowly evolved, 
was mature, majestic, spiritual, framed with long 
hair and usually a beard. It can be seen in mosaics 
of the period, especially in Ravenna, which be- 
came the western capital of the Roman Empire 
in 402 (right). 

Byzantine art, expressionistic rather than nat- 
uralistic, in which the stylized figures in brilliant 
color pointed beyond the world of the moment 
to the world of eternity, influenced European art 
for more than a thousand years. 

The great cathedrals were the supreme achieve 
ment of the Middle Ages. Among the most beau- 
tiful were Chartres and Amiens (see pages 16 and 
19). In these buildings stained glass and carved 
stone were used to tell the story of the Bible to 


The face of Christ has become mature, dignified, 
spiritual, CHRIST ENTHRONED IN MAJESTY is a sixth 
century mosaic in S, Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna, 
renowned for magnificent mosaics on wall of nave. 
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CHRIST WITH HIS APOSTLES RETURNING TO JERUSALEM CHARTRES CATHEDRAL, FRANCE 
is an example of Chartres Cathedrals celebrated 
twelfth-century stained glass. It is one section of a 
window in the center of the west facade depicting the 
life of Christ, and contains the luminous blue, materia 
saphirorum, which was at one time thought to con- 
tain sapphires. Here the stylized face of Christ is 
subordinate to the design and richness of color. 
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a populace still, and for a long time to come, largely 
illiterate. 

Henry Adams termed the twelfth-century spire 
of the Cathedral of Chartres “the most perfect 
piece of architecture in the world . . . for it typi- 
fied the aspirations of man at the moment when 
man’s aspirations were highest.” Henry Adams 
also called attention to the figure of Christ on the 
royal portal of Chartres who “offers himself to his 
flock as the herald of salvation alone. . . . There 
is no hint of fear, punishment, or damnation, and 
this is the note of the whole time. Before 1200, 
the Church seems not to have felt the need of ap- 
pealing habitually to terror; the promise of hope 
and happiness was enough.” It was not until a 
hundred years later that church portals showed 
Christ as Judge rather than Saviour. 

During the later Middle Ages and the period 
known as the Renaissance, intense commitment 
to God and a concentration on the life to come 
gave way to preoccupation with the joy of living 
in the present. New lands and seas were explored, 
ancient learning was rediscovered, and scholars 
advanced scientific ideas without reference to 
theology. 

In the Middle Ages religious art had been pre- 
dominantly symbolic. During the Renaissance, 
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painting and sculpture accented the physical. The 
image of Christ became athletic and heroic in the 
manner of the classical sculpture that had recently 
been unearthed. A certain fashionable paganism 
characterized much of the intellectual and artistic 
expression of Italy. But one of the great figures 
of the times, Michelangelo, transcended his age 
by his artistic genius and the conceptual depth 
of his Christianity. Unlike most of his contempo- 
raries, he did not become so enthralled with the 
human body that he forgot the Biblical and spir- 
itual content of the story he lived to tell. To 
classical form he added the Christian concerns 
with sin and the life after death which were to 
become the basic issues of the Reformation (see 
pages 20 and 21). 

According to Francis Henry Taylor, Michel- 


angelo was “the herald of the reform within the 
Church.” On the vaulted ceiling and end wall of 
the Sistine Chapel, “he spread before an aston- 
ished world the age-old theme of the Christian 


faith—the creation, sin, and redemption of man- 
kind, the majesty of God and the beauty of man 
created in his image,” and the Last Judgment. 

“It is prophetic,” Taylor says, “that on the eve 
of the Council of Trent an artist was able to say 
in four years what the assembled Bishops of the 
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HE STILLS THE STORM is one panel of Ghiberti’s bronze 
doors, completed for the Baptistry in Florence in 
1424. It shows Christ walking on the waves of Galilee 
to save Peter. Other episodes from the New Testament 
are shown in the famous door’s twenty-eight panels. 


Church were unable to say in twenty.” 

The two dissimilar faces of Christ on pages 22 
and 23 were produced by artists from northern 
Europe, where art tended to be realistic in con- 
trast to the idealism of Italian painting. Philippe 
de Champaigne of France and Peter Paul Rubens 
of Antwerp were famous in the seventeenth cen- 
tury in which they lived and worked, and both had 
rich and powerful patrons: Champaigne, Cardi- 
nal Richelieu; Rubens, Marie de Médicis. 

Both painters were key figures in the artistic 
Counter Reformation, launched by the Roman 
Catholic Church, and both produced dramatic 


painting calculated to reaffirm the challenged 
tenets of the faith. 

Meanwhile, in Amsterdam, Rembrandt van Rijn 
was painting and etching scenes from the Bible. 
In his early years his work was in the Baroque 
tradition of his day. Gradually, as he grew older, 
he began to interpret the Bible in a more per- 
sonal way, in direct contrast to such painters as 
Rubens. In Christ at Emmaus, on page 13, the 
risen Lord is in shadow, but we see the expression 
of wonder and awe on the face of a disciple seated 
at the table. 

The image of Christ did not change perceptibly 


(Text continued on page 24) 


This remarkable thirteenth-century carved head of 
Christ, shown in profile, is part of a figure from the 
central portal of the Cathedral of Amiens, Known 
today as LE BEAU DIEU D’AMIENS, it shows Christ as @ 
teacher and healer. It is a face of supreme beauty and 
delicacy, in which Christ appears as God as well as man. 
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THE HOLY FAMILY by Michelangelo was painted in 1504 
and is the only existing easel painting which the 
great painter of the Renaissance finished. The child, 
with his muscular body, could conceivably have grown 
up to become the Risen Christ on the opposite page. 


UFFIZI GALLERY, FLORENCE 
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HEAD OF CHRIST + iat the Pieta is one of the 
treasures of St. Peter’s. It was carved in 
1501 by Michelangelo during his first stay in 
Rome when he was but twenty-five years old. 


THE RESURRECTED CHRIST, triumphantly carrying the cross, is a detail 
of sculpture by Michelangelo in church of Santa Maria Sopra 
Minerva in Rome. The beautiful head and muscular body char- 
acterize the idealistic realism produced during the Renaissance. 


SANTA MARIA SOPRA MINERVA, ROME 





TETE DE CHRIST was painted by Philippe de Champaigne 


in the middle of the seventeenth century. u hile most 
of the “faces of Christ” shown here have been portions 
ola larger work. here the focus is on the face alone. 


It is an int portrait, in which the very still- 


COLLECTION OF MME. MARCELLE DOURET, BRUSSEI 


ness contributes to the expressive power. It was one 
of many paintings executed by de Champaigne for 
Port Royal of Paris, a Jansenist abbey where his 
daughter was a nun. It was shown for the first time in 


a recent exhibition of de Champaigne’s work in France. 
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CHRIST'S CHARGE TO PETER was painted carly in the 
seventeenth century by Peter Paul Rubens of Antwerp, 
who seems to have taken considerable artistic license. 
It appears that he combined texts of Matthew 16, in 


which Christ said he would give Peter “the keys of 
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WALLACE COLLECTION, LONDON 


the kingdom of heaven” (before the Crucifixion); 
John 20, where he breathed on the disciples and said, 


“Receive the Holy Spirit”; and John 21, “Tend my 
sheep” (after the Resurrection), The halo and nail 


mark in hand place painting after the Resurrection, 
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during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
In fact, one might think that society had turned 
its face from Him. The concerns of the courts, the 
salons, the offices of merchants and manufacturers 
were secular. Religious art was still produced, but 
vital religious expression was rare. 

In the twentieth century, however, an increas- 
ing number of artists are becoming interested in 
religious subjects. The contemporary trend in the 
last decade or two is reminiscent of the expression 
of the early Christian artists. 

Paul Tillich has stated that the attempts to re- 
create religious art in the last fifty years have led 
to a rediscovery of the symbols in which the neg- 
ativity of man’s predicament is expressed. “The 
symbol of the Cross has become the subject mat- 
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ter of many works of art . . . other symbols, s 
as the Resurrection, have not yet found any 
quate artistic representation.” 

Save for minor variations in translation, 
Christian message as contained in the Bible 
mains constant, but the artistic expression of 
message changes with the times. The face of Chi 
is a mirror that tells more about the artist (g 
his age) than the artist tells about Christ. E 
face reflects the belief, or lack of it, of the era 
which it was created, and the personality and fa 
of the artist. The face of Christ that communica 
something of the infinite grace and power 4 
glory of God is created by artists who seek to kn 
Him, and in seeking, give the best skills they ha 
to the clearest image they see. 1 


THE EASTER GOAT was created by Jack Zajac, a 29-year-old native of Cali- 
fornia. He saw goats trussed up for market in North Africa. He says: “These 
animals are in dreadfully poignant positions, I think my preoccupation with 
sacrificial animals is because I feel they are universal symbols that recall 
the Passion. I do not idealize, I want these things to appear tragic; man is.” 
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CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN was painted by German ex- 
pressionist Emile Nolde in 1910; is part of the Museum 
of Modern Art’s permanent collection. A powerful 
work of art, it glows with color. The face of Christ 


is seen only in the joyous faces of the children. 
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In his abstraction, CROWN OF THORNS, a young French and unity: which he does not believe the world can 
painter, Alfred Manessier, has used explosive color understand until Christianity recovers its rightful 
and tortured forms to suggest Christ’s Passion. He place. Manessier quotes the aged Cézanne asking at 
says he paints in response to a desire for harmony the end of his life, “Could art be a priesthood?” 
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Scrooge Joins the Human Race 


ext Thursday a tall, white-haired 
man will step to a table on the plat- 
form and begin his fiftieth annual read- 
ng at the College of Wooster of Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. 
Delbert Lean made his first public 
eading of the tale of Scrooge in 1904, 
hen he was a student in Boston. In 1908 
was called to Presbyterian-related 
Jooster College, Ohio, as professor of 
peech, and the following year he gave 
his first presentation of the Carol to 
aculty members, students, townspeople, 
d children. He now estimates that he 
has read the Carol more than seven 
hundred times, more frequently, proba- 
bly, than has any other man living. 
According to Dr. Howard Lowry, 
president of Wooster, Delbert Lean’s 
presentation of Dickens’ story “has been 
e high point of Christmas for the col- 
ge, the town, and many towns round 
about.” The chapel is invariably crowded 
or nearly an hour before Dr. Lean’s ap- 
pearance. Traditionally the audience 
passes the time in a spontaneous singing 
of Christmas carols. For a number of 
years a good many of the listeners have 


been people who first heard Dr. Lean’s 
reading as students and have brought 
their grandchildren to hear the presenta- 
tion. 

Dr. Lean always uses a version of the 
Carol based on the condensation that 
Dickens himself used on lecture tours and 
readings when he was in America. This 
version, formerly very hard to obtain, 
was recently published by Dr. Lean at 
the repeated request of many Wooster 
alumni who had long wanted the story 
for their families. 

Dr. Lean headed the college’s work 
in speech for thirty-eight years. Now 
eighty-one, he retired in 1946. But every 
year, just before the college Christmas 
vacation, he takes a plane from his home 
in Wisconsin to keep his annual appoint- 
ment in the chapel at Wooster. 

A few years ago Columbia produced 
a recording album of Delbert Lean’s 
reading of A Christmas Carol, and 
asked President Lowry to provide a 
preface, In this introduction Dr. Lowry 
describes “the crowded chapel, the ex- 
pectant hush, the droll, good-natured 
entry of a big man who looks around as 


if in no hurry whatsoever to begin. ... 
There is a silence. And then the wonder- 
ful moment when the deep, rich voice 
announces, with the most impersonal dis- 
dain for the facts: ‘Marley is dead, to be- 
gin with.’ 

“For me there is one part above all 
others,” President Lowry writes, “for 
which I wait with unashamed concern 
every year. It is the moment when 
Scrooge, waking from his vision, runs to 
the window, throws it open, and calls 
down far below to the boy in the Sunday 
clothes....That is the moment when 
Scrooge is received back into the human 
race, the moment when he finds once 
more his fellowmen, It was the moment 
when some of us found them, too. I re- 
member how we all used to look around 
the chapel at the time, just to make cer- 
tain that everybody else got the point and 
liked the whole thing as much as we did. 
And we all sat there very much pleased 
with ourselves and with mankind in gen- 
eral, 

“If ever a man was born to read this 
tale of humor and understanding and 
loving-kindness, surely Delbert Lean is 


Delbert Lean, 81-year-old professor emeritus of Presbyterian-related Wooster College, Ohio, needs no notes for his reading of 
Dickens’ A Christmas Carol. Since 1904 he has read the story over 700 times, including a recorded album for Columbia. 
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that man. The qualities of the story are 
his qualities, too....He has laughed 


more than most men laugh, but never 
cruelly; he has understood much that 
some of us understand only dimly and im- 


perfectly; and from some depth of nature 
he has been through the years, like the 
blessings of Tiny Tim, a Christmas bene- 
diction for us all. We can be forgiven, 
therefore, if occasionally we are hardly 
sure whether it was Charles Dickens or 
Delbert Lean who wrote A Christmas 
Carol.” 


Ocean Liners Get Pastors 


Eighteen ministers have crossed the 
Atlantic as full-time chaplains to the 
passengers of Holland-American ships. In 
a plan just being developed, five leading 
Protestant Churches of the Netherlands 
will contribute pastors to Dutch vessels 
making regular crossings from Amster- 
dam to Montreal or New York. 

In the past, worship services were 
held only if a clergyman happened to be 
among the passengers. Many letters to 
the steamship line demanded regular, 
full-time religious service. The company 
requested the Reformed Church in the 
Netherlands to make a proposal for meet- 
ing this demand; other Dutch Protestant 
Churches were consulted; and the Inter- 
denominational Committee for Spiritual 
Ministration on Passenger Ships was 
established. 


Toynbee Urges 
Population Control 


“Sooner or later, food production will 
reach its limit. If the population is then 
still increasing, famine alone will execute 
the role that was played in the past by 
famine, pestilence, and war combined.” 

This grim prediction was made by 
English historian Arnold Toynbee in an 
address to the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, meet- 
ing in Rome. He explained further: “If 
mankind is now going to save itself from 
the casualties formerly inflicted upon it 
by pestilence and war, it is going to bring 
on itself the new problems of an inordi- 
nate increase in population. 

“Our efforts to reduce the death rate 
must be paralleled by conscious efforts 
to keep the birth rate under control; for 
the resources of this planet, even if 
scientifically administered and developed 
and husbanded for the benefits of the 
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Although no single statement of 
Protestant point of view exists, seve 
major communions, including The Unit 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., have i 
official pronouncements paralleling 
position taken by Dr. Toynbee and ty 
World Council of Churches study o 
ference (P.L., July 1, 1959). 


Traffic Safety Programs: 
Clergymen Participate 


The National Safety Council recen Se 
commended New Mexico clergymen gg holi 
all denominations for their efforts @Chr 
promoting traffic safety. com 

In a letter to the ministers, the Couwjmsout 
cil’s director of religious activitiedapp 
John T. Kenna, said, “The place of remand 
gious leaders in the safety movemesmligh 
is being increasingly recognized and adggas tl 
cepted, by the clergy and safety expergmatte 
alike, as a vital one. People who prea T 
the dignity of human personality ang wer 
the sacredness of life as a precious gig™ Wal 
of God to man have, quite properkg™ Mrs 
much to say in regard to traffic safeg™ clas 
as part of religion’s concern for the sam hav 
cial order.” 

The commendation climaxed a p 
riod during which the clergymen ha 
been emphasizing the bad moral facto 
in careless driving. The New Mexic 
traffic safety administrator, D. K. Kelly 
had earlier sought the assistance of thm rath 
ministers in the traffic safety prograng Mic 

Meanwhile, at Northwestern Univer E 
sity in Evanston, Illinois, clergy gat 
from the Protestant, Orthodox, Roma the 
Catholic, and Jewish faiths stressed sal@ gro 
driving as “a moral responsibility.” Thegi tivi 

spoke at the annual Traffic Court Conf sta 
ference at Northwestern’s Law Sch wh 
The Protestant pastor, David H. Pott knc 
of Second Presbyterian Church, Evang anc 
ston, said that traffic laws must be reg the 
garded in the light of “morality and tha pw 
sense of right and wrong.... The la 
will have to look to religion, not just | 
a crutch on which to lean, but as wa 
foundation on which to build.” 

And in Minnesota, Protestant yout) 
associated with the state Council 0 
Churches are launching a_ year-long 


Historian Arnold Toynbee fears world- 
wide famine if birth rate is not cut. 


whole human family; won't suffice for- 
ever to feed a population that is increas- 
ing ad infinitum. 

“What matters, surely,” Dr. Toynbee 
said, “is not that the surface of this planet 
should hold, say, four billion instead of 
three billion human beings; what matters 
is that living human beings, whatever 
their number, shall develop the highest 
capacities of their nature. And if this is 
the true end of man, what we should aim 
at is the optimum size of population for 
this purpose in the economic and social 
circumstances of each successive genera- 
tion....Human beings are no longer 
willing to submit to being expendable 
items in nature’s extravagant balance 
sheet.” 

Just two days earlier, Pope John’s 
personal representative in the United 
States, Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, de- 
clared in St. Paul, Minnesota, that the 
Roman Catholic Church would not soften 
its opposition to birth control as a re- 
sult of the population explosion threaten- 
ing the world. “The Church has taken 
its stand,” the Archbishop said, “on the 
basis of a moral principle. Artificial birth 
control is essentially immoral.” 

In contrast, a study conference of the 
World Council of Churches recently 
favored “considerable latitude of choice, 
when the motives are right, in regard to 
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mutually acceptable and noninjurious 


means to avert or defer conception. . . . 
The physical expression of love “within 
marriage has in itself a goodness given 
by God, even when there is neither the 
possibility nor the immediate intention to 


beget children.” 


highway safety campaign. At their re 
cent annual conference, the young pee 
ple planned a number of projects de 
signed to promulgate their convictio# 
that “Christians should be safe drives 
because of their moral obligation to b 
good stewards of life and property.” 
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seveqmopen House 
Uni At Christmas 
‘ a In a home in suburban Wallingford, 
al Pennsylvania, an unusual and vivid ob- 
ly “Hiservance of Christmas has taken place 
; ach December for almost twenty years. 
From a few days before Christmas 
through Twelfth-night, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry W. Logan invite their friends, 
S neighbors, and even strangers to see the 
resplendent Christmas “putz,” a Mora- 
vian “picture” of the Nativity scene. 
ecenth Several times each day during the 
men dholiday season, Mrs. Logan tells the 
orts @@Christmas story, using a script she has 
compiled from the Bible and other 
Cowfm sources. Meanwhile, Mr. Logan provides 
Vitiegm appropriate recorded background music, 
of relfand their sixteen-year-old son, Hal, 
vememm lights each view of the Nativity scene 
ind admas the story unfolds. Hundreds of people 













attend the “putz” every year. 
The tradition began when the Logans 
were married in 1940. Members of the 


xpe 
pread 
y an 


us gig Wallingford Presbyterian Church, where 


yperhgm Mrs. Logan teaches the women’s Bible 
safetam class and Mr, Logan is an elder, they 
he sam have spent much time studying other 


communions, especially the centuries-old 
a pal Moravian Church. Eleanor Logan was 
n ham particularly impressed with the beauty 
‘actomm of the Moravian créche, which places 


fexigm the Nativity among the pines and moss 


Kell in the forests of Moravia and Bohemia 
of thm rather than in the arid desert of the 
gran Middle East. 

niver Each Christmas season, the Logans 
ymegm gather pine, rocks, and grassy sod from 
oma their wooded yard to make the back- 
| sal ground for the little figures in the Na- 
Them tivity scene. Then they hang a Moravian 
Cong star in front of their house. By tradition, 
hoof when the star is burning, passers-by 
Pott know that they are welcome to come in 
=vamgm and hear the Christmas story and enjoy 
e ream the refreshments—a Christmas cranberry 
d th punch and Moravian brown cookies, 


» lav sand tarts, and other delicacies. 
ist a Each one who comes is viven a little 
as wax candle to take home and place in 


his window, following a tradition which 


outlf™ goes back to the eighteenth century, 
il of when candles were gifts at the Christmas 
longi Love Feast in Marienborn Castle, Ger- 
r rem many. 

peo “In speaking of the meaning of Jesus’ 


def birth,” says Mrs. Logan, “the Bishop at’ 


tion the Love Feast said that Jesus kindles 
ives 2 little red-blood flame in each believing 
o bm heart. To help the children remember 
i this, each one was given a wax candle, a 
, symbol of the purity of Jesus.” 
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Moravian “putz,” which now covers whole side of dining room in Wallingford home, 
forms background as Mrs. Henry Logan and small guests light symbolic wax candles. 
The figures for the Nativity scene have been carefully chosen over twenty years. 


Logans’ son, Hal, puts an angel in place as créche is readied for visitors. While Mrs. 
Logan reads the Nativity story, Hal runs four strings of lights synchronized so that 
whole scene is finally illuminated. Atmosphere is enhanced by recorded music. 
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EXERCISE 


automatically 
THIS EASY WAY! 


New, modern, electric 
exerciser keeps you fit, 
trim, active and youthful! 


It's no longer necessary to | 


twist, bend, strain and deplete 
your energy in order to keep 
slender, active and youthful. 
You can stop struggling with 
yourself and with manually 
operated devices. For there's 
nothing that can put you back 


into good physical shape faster, | 


easier and safer than this 
amazing EXERCYCLE. 


In less than 5 days, any nor- 
mal adult, regardless of size, 
weight or sedentary condition, 
can, with the help of this won- 
derful automatic exerciser, 
simulate the fast, vigorous 
movement of the expert cy- 

’ clist, runner, swimmer, rower 
or gymnast. Yes! In less than 
5 days, you'll be doing exer- 
cises that will simply amaze 
you, and at a pace that will 
delight and astound you. 


Send for FREE EXERCYCLE 
literature now and learn what 
tens of thousands of men and 
women know, that there is no 
form of vibrator, bath, mass- 
age, reducing or slenderizing 
technique that can take the 
| om a of action of the main 

ody muscles. Turn your spare 

moments into improving your- 
self physically and enjoy the 
many blessings that daily ex- 
ercise can bring your way. 


SMALL, SILENT, ECONOMICAL | 


Exercycle is so small and 
compact that it fits into any 
nook or corner. Plugs into any wall socket. Uses 
less current than a TV. Buy it on easy terms. 
Made by world's oldest and largest organization 
of Exercise Specialists. Also distributed in Canada 


eccccccce WRITE TODAY eeccccoce 


SEXERCYCLE, 630 Third Ave.,New York 17,N. Y.$ 

C) Send me FREE literature 

CJ I want a FREE home demonstration. * 
a 
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Three Semesters a Year? 


A three-semesters-a-year system of col- 
lege was proposed by President Harvey 
M. Rice, of Macalester College, a United 
Presbyterian -related institution in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. “It would mean a tri- 
mester system rather than a semester 
system,” President Rice explained. “By 
means of it a student could complete 
the present eight semesters in two years 
and seven months of trimesters instead 
of the present three years and nine 
months of semesters.” 





Steel Strike Casts 
“Sorry Light’ on U.S. 


Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly of The 
United Presbyterian Church, speaking 
at the Fifteenth Anniversary of the Pres- 
byterian Institute of Industrial Relations 
|at McCormick Theological Seminary, 





| in Chicago, said: 

“The decision of the Supreme Court 
| made it entirely clear for the first time 
| that the steel strike can no longer be 
considered the simple concern of the 
| steel companies and the union. It is now 
a matter of concern to the whole people 
of the United States as well as to their 
government. . . . The prolonged steel 
strike exhibits this nation in a sorry 
light to ‘the free world, the Commu- 
nist enemy, and (most important, per- 
haps) to the uncommitted nations. How 
can these latter choose to follow and 
support an economic and political system 
that allows a strike so costly that only 
a very wealthy nation could afford it 
and only a careless people would suffer 
| its continuance? .. . 

“Let us remind ourselves that, al- 
though the right to strike is vital to 
|a free industrial society, a prolonged 
and bitter strike is a clear exhibition of 
the failure of that free society to func- 
tion and is a prelude to economic and 


” 


political disaster... . 


Series of Disasters 
'Raises Relief Needs 


Representatives of most of the major 
| denominations in the United States, in- 
| cluding The United Presbyterian Church 
|U.S.A., met recently to consider the 

plight of Church World Service, joint re- 
lief agency of the National Council of 
Churches. 


Behind the crisis lay an eightes 
month series of fifteen disasters--stor 
floods, earthquakes, and droughts—whi 
have seriously taxed Church Wo 
Service resources. 

Stocks of used clothing are particuk 
short. The agency’s warehouse in Mp 
desto, California, was unable to 
garments when a typhoon struck Japg 
and made 2,000,000 persons homele 
Reason: thousands of bales of clothiy 
had just been dispatched to Formos 
where a typhoon had struck earlier, 

The continuing refugee problem j 
Europe, the Middle East, India, ; 
Hong Kong has added to the ageng 
responsibilities. It was reported that me 


At a Church World Service distributi 
center in Istanbul, Turkey, a ref 

smiles in appreciation of an overe 
given by a church member in Americ 


than 5,000 refugees sponsored thro 
Church World Service have been 
settled in the United States in 195 
This brings to 108,601 the number ¢ 
refugees sponsored through the agend 
in the past eleven years. 

Delegates from supporting denomi 
tions approved a Church World Servi 
budget of $2,575,510 for 1960, to? 
sought during the One Great Hour appe 
in March. Most of the funds will be 1 
for material aid and immigration servic 
and for distribution of United States § 
plus foods. 

Agency officials told of their cone 
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over a recent government announcement 
that supplies of surplus powdered milk 
have been exhausted. The curtailment, 
the officials said, jeopardizes the agency's 
distribution to undernourished: children 
and older persons in twenty-two nations 
of Europe and Asia. To meet the crisis, 
the World Council of Churches has ap- 
pealed to European dairy countries and 
Canada for milk powder to supply the 
40,000,000 pounds currently needed for 
milk-station programs. In addition, 
Church World Service authorized the 
Christian Rural Overseas Program 
(CROP), a CWS unit, to ask American 
farmers to contribute milk for processing 
into milk powder. 


Recently discharged mental hospital 
patients find help in readjusting to their 
fommunity at Circle F Club at Wesley 

ethodist Church in Minneapolis. 

The name Circle F Club was chosen 
ecause members felt that a “circle of 

iendship” was one of the best methods 
pf rehabilitating victims of mental illness. 

Sponsors of the club are the Greater 

inneapolis Council of Church Women, 
he Minnesota Department of Vocational 
ehabilitation, and the Department of 
ublic Welfare. 


ew Hope on Skid Row 


A new system of rehabilitation for the 
alcohol addict has been announced by 
Dr. William Seath, executive director of 
he Chicago Christian Industrial League. 

Partially supported by a grant from 
he Division of Alcoholism, under the 
llinois Department of Public Welfare, 
he League is getting at the heart of the 
roblem. A psychiatric caseworker, a 
nale registered nurse, and an extended 
ervice by the staff physician bring new 
nderstanding of the needs of the whole 

srson of the alcoholic. These, plus the 
ix counselors already on the staff, give 
he League a well-balanced approach 
0 the problem which is so deep-seated 
n the lives of 70 per cent of the men on 
bkid Row. 

The discouraged, defeated man who 
pnters the League Home for Men is 
given a medical examination and such 
reatment as the doctor outlines, Follow- 
ng preliminary therapy, the psychiatric 
aseworker takes over, and the process 
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Dr. Charles A. Anderson (left), of Swarthmore, Pa., receives Distinguished Service 
Award of the Presbyterian Historical Society from Dr. John W. Christie, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., the Society’s president. Dr. Anderson, who will retire at the end of the 
year, was honored for his fifteen years of leadership as executive secretary of the 
Society and manager of the General Assembly’s Department of History. 





EVERYONE TO WHOM 
MUCH IS GIVEN 

OF HIM WILL MUCH 
BE REQUIRED 
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CONTRIBUTE GENEROUSLY TO YOUR CHURCH 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
YOUR HEARING! 


The United States Public Health 
Service has published a booklet 
of vital interest to all who care 
about their hearing. This book- 
let, entitled “How to Protect 
Your Hearing,” tells what can 
cause a loss of hearing, and how 
to guard against losing your 
hearing. It offers valuable sug- 
gestions to those who have suf- 
fered a hearing loss. It explains 
the problems of hearing difficul- 
ties in children. To obtain a free 
copy of this reliable, authorita- 
tive booklet, simply fill out the 
coupon below. 


p-----FREE BOOKLET------+ 











! For your free copy of “How to Protect ; 
; Your Hearing,” plus descriptive litera- i 
y ture on Zenith Hearing Aids, just write: ' 
§ Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept. ' 
: 6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, ill. ; 
! ' 
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After 35 
Exercise More, 
say experts! 


Famous heart specialist and two noted phys- 
iologists discuss a wide range of dangers 
faced by normal men and women who get 
too little exercise, particularly after the age 
of 35. They tell how exercise affects the 
heart, circulation, arteries, weight, aging 
and fatigue. Mailed free as a public serv- 
ice by Exercise For HEatTH, Box 2520, 
New York 17, N. Y. Ask for pamphlets N-4, 
N-5 and N-6. 
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of rebuilding the broken life begins. 
Meals, beds, clothing, recreation, group 
therapy, and participation in the reli- 
gious program all combine to solve the 
difficulty and lead to a complete rehabili- 
tation of the whole man. Capacity of the 
Home for Men is 85. 


that there are 1,000 vicars in the Chug 
of England who believe in the supreg, 
acy of the Holy See, and 2,000 moy 
who want their denomination reunite 
with the Roman Catholic Church. 


Protestant Group Aids 
“Forgotten Man” 


The St. Paul, Minnesota, Council , 
Churches is extending a helping han 
to the community’s “forgotten man,” th 
Indian American. 

“The Indian often is frustrated,” sai 
the Reverend H. C. Bradshaw, exe 
tive secretary of the council. “He e 
counters as much discrimination 
Negroes, or more. Probably he has no 
found suitable housing. He is not read 
ily accepted when he looks for a jok 
His clothes may not be good, nor bhi 
education extensive, so he does not fed 
at home in churches or other communi 
centers.” 

A social worker, Janet Huisenga, wi 
devote full time to locating Indian fan 
ilies in St. Paul, gathering data abo 
them, discovering their needs, and 
lating them to the community and it 
churches. 


Vatican Officials Studying 
Anglican Rapprochement 


Vatican officials are said to be follow- 
ing with close interest a reputed trend 
among Church of England pastors to- 
ward a rapprochement with the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Their interest is said to have been 
stimulated by the presence in Rome of 
Frederic Davis, former Anglican curate 
and editor of the Christian reunion pa- 
per, The Dome. Davis was converted to 
Catholicism and is now studying for the 
Catholic priesthood at the Beda College 
in Rome. 

However, the officials were quoted 
as saying that some claims made by Mr. 
Davis regarding the trend toward Rome 
among the Anglican clergy appear to be 
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Patients on stretchers and in wheel chairs fill sanctuary of d inational 
at Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, rehabilitation center for patients with f 
and other diseases. A Methodist minister, the Reverend Robert Chaplin, cone 
services for Protestants. Baptismal font, pulpit, and pipe organ were donated 
















patients, one of whom was President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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sthodist Bishop Cites 
Doubts About Russia 


A dark view of the place of -religion 
ina Soviet state was expressed by Meth- 
dist Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy of Los 
‘Angeles upon his return from a two-week 
our of Russia. The trip, he said, caused 
him to entertain “grave doubts that co- 
existence between the free world and 


























a he Soviet Union is possible. 
a ‘ “The State now has a sort of infant 
’ baptism,” he added, “at which the baby 
1.” coils dedicated to the State. It also has a 
aul confirmation’ ceremony for thirteen- 
le a vear-vlds, and, of course, the State mar- 
- ies, and it buries. 
as wi, The frightening thing is that you 
 readmbave no moral basis to appeal to be- 
a johgycause the Soviet citizen is not a child 
aan of God—he’s a child of the State.” 





Bishop Kennedy decried Russian 
aims of increases in Church member- 
hip as “whistling in the dark.” He said, 
“Tl think the Church there is a dead 
uck, unless you believe as I do that 
ultimately you can’t get rid of God, and 
something will happen.” 















Returning Missionaries 
Reopen School in Baghdad 


Five American missionaries returned 
recently to Iraq and immediately set 
about reopening the Baghdad Girls’ 
School, closed early this year at the 
start of the country’s political crisis. 

The missionaries reported they found 
the school building, a handsome, mod- 
ern structure, intact. Enrollment again 
is near the capacity of 250 students, 
most of whom are Christian. 
















by the Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 






byterian Church U.S.A.: the Reverend 
and Mrs. J. Morton Taylor, Miss Fay 
Dickerson, and Miss Margaret Purchase. 
Miss Mary Nienhuis is sponsored by the 
Reformed Church in America. 

At the start of the crisis in Iraq, Miss 
Dickerson, principal of the girls’ school, 
and Miss Nienhuis went to Beirut. Re- 
cently they received visas to return, The 
Taylors and Miss Purchase were in the 
United States. 

The school is operated jointly by The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A., the 

















we Presbyterian Church U.S. (Southern), 

the Reformed Church ‘in America, and 
the United Church of Christ. 
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Four of the missionaries are sponsored | 


sion and Relations of The United Pres- | 








COUNTRIES 

Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Can- 
ada, Chile, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indone- 
sia, Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, 
United States, Vietnam, Western Ger- 
many, American Indians or greatest 
need. 

Christian Children’s Fund, incor- 
porated in 1938, with its 317 affil- 
tated orphanage schools in 38 coun- 
tries, ts the largest Protestant or- 
phanage organization in the world. 
It serves 30 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration of the United 
States Government. It is exper- 
icnced, cfficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


UNBU... begger 
child of mystery 


Nothing is known about Unbu. In India, 
names have a meaning and her name means 
“love” but she has never had any. She was 
found in a small village down on the plains in 
Coonoor, South India, in the early morning, 
with a coconut shell which she used for beg- 
ging in her hands. She was sobbing and no 
one knew how she came to the village. She 
had evidently been dropped there deliberately 
by someone during the night, as she had not 
been there the day before. 

She explained the long gash in the side of 
her head by saying she was torn by the claws 
of a dog which had knocked her down to take 
the few scraps of food someone had put in 
her coconut shell. She shook her head when 
asked about her mother and father and said 
she never had any. 

She did not know the place she came from 
but said it was big. She seemed to think she 
had always been on the streets alone. She 
had never eaten a regular meal, just scraps 
put in her shell or some cooked rice or vege- 
table she bought for a few annas (an anna is 
worth about two U. S. pennies) when she was 
lucky enough to be given any. She had never 
been in a house, she always slept on the 
streets, and her stomach always hurt. 

There are thousands of little Unbus in 
India—hungry, sick, homeless and friendless. 
CCF cares for as many as funds permit in 
CCF affiliated orphanages. In Calcutta alone, 
thousands live on the streets with families 
staking out bits of the curb. Here they sit, 
sleep, wash their clothing, cook their skimpy 
messes over a fire made from the shreds of 
dung picked up from the tracks of the skinny 
sacred wandering cows. 

Indian children can be “adopted” and ad- 
mitted to CCF’s 12 affiliated Indian orphan- 
ages. The cost is the same in India as in all 
countries listed, $10.00 a month. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





(Name Country) 


tion. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [J girl (9 for I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 


ne OT TR sk cemcctimicwsesenie 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 





Re Te AO Goa cecisirsicinveseinemenvinn 
(0 Please send me further information. 


Enclosed is payment for the full year NAME .nsssesosesnesseeseensernneennnernsnnnnen 
(C1) first month [J. Please send me the MOTI scieetdianccscesnnsciccninscntnmnaniennnnanedlll 
child's name, story, address and pic- ee ZONE........ 
ture.. I understand that I can corres- 

pond with the child. Also, that there S30 8 
is no obligation to continue the adop- Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 


are deductible from income tax. 


















VACATION IN FLORIDA |i Sg _ ie 


AT THE 


PRESBYTERIAN CONFERENCE CENTER 


Sponsored by the Synod of Florida, at Lake Placid, — . The 
mid-way between Fort Pierce on the Atlantic and , ' % 
Sarasota on the Gulf. Nationally known personalities* : : wa in eal 
will lead discussions during series of one-week Re- , 4 y 
treats, Jan. 17 to March 26. Ample time for leisure, 
sightseeing, swimming, fishing, boating, tennis, golf, 
other games. Rates as low as $60 per week for room . b 
and meols. . , fornia 
*including Drs. John T. Peters, Charlies Ehrhardt, 4 . 
Richard Graebel, Liewelyn K. Anderson, Paul Warren, 
Theodore Romig, George Arthur Frantz, Robert C. 
Johnsen, J. Douglas Clyde and Charles ¥. Martz. 


PRESBYTERIAN CONFERENCE CENTER a d 
LAKE PLACID, FLORIDA 4 s j Z 


Send brochure, rates & reservation form to: 


Florida visitor Lewis J. Ort (shown with his family) will head a $600,000 fund drigmestab! 


N 
— for First Church, Fort Lauderdale, where he worships during the winter mo 





Address block: 


ne ne Florida Visitor Heads $600,000 Church Drive 


A church member from Cumberland, expand facilities and assist mission 
Maryland, Lewis J. Ort, is about to con- Dr. Clem E. Bininger, pastor of Fi 
duct a campaign for more than $600,000 Church in Fort Lauderdale, points o In 
TROPICAL on behalf of the First Presbyterian that Mr. Ort has already proved ated | 
SOUTHWEST Church of Fort Lauderdale, Florida, Mr. _ capable fund-raiser. He headed a $25) made 
Ort, one of the hundreds of thousands 000 campaign for his home church (Figg '™S * 
FLORIDA who visit the “Sunshine State” each win- Presbyterian Church of Cumberland makit 
ter, believes visitors should participate and helped increase the church’s annugg ™OT® 
more in the program and support of the budget from $18,000 to $80,000. Cu Pitts 

. churches they overcrowd each Sunday. berland’s United Fund, of which Mag*®s ° 
The Fort Myers Area has over 7 z 4 churc 

500 miles of waterfront including For this reason, he volunteered to head Ort was in charge, was raised from $9 '. 

gulf, bays, rivers an western . a ° . Qrr ° > 

link of Cross-State Waterway (op- | First Church’s two-year campaign to 000 to $355,000 in two years, Re 
erating since 1937). Famous fishing sultat 
grounds for both salt and fresh 
water fish—sport and commercial. acted 


Tropical Islands (large and small) in its 
rim the coastline offering desirable this : 


sites for resort hotels, lodges, motels, H i H sia. As proof she cite -r own experie 
marinas and other waterfront income Bibles in Russia = pr of she cited her own a rien 
projects. Wonderful waterfront loca- bs —_— 99 with the “disappearing Bible 
tions for homesite subdivisions or mo- For Specialists Only N 
bile home developments. Moscow Fair. 
scia’e ]j anes ave i 2¢ 2 icc 7 > — of >< i 
Gulf te Bay 66 acres for $100,000. This Russia’s libraries have Bibles, but they Miss Wolfe served with the spe 
is beautiful high beachfront and pro- | are not accessible to the ordinary Soviet book display which contained a limit 
‘ __ | citizen, the American Bible Society’s Ad- collection of Russian and English Bibi 
Choice Properties of all types. Write ”~ 4 P . 
your requirements in homes, business, | Visory Council was told at its forty-first among some 8,000 other books publish 
highway tracts large or small. Also : P 
statewide service including largest annual meeting last month. in the United States. She recalled that H 
tracts available in Florida. Both the soi . — Snetet iihearte a: = . ‘ . ew 
ane Po yh SL PR mes — books “4 Soviet oe a week or so all the Bibles were gon a 
estate since 1924. Send for literature | are classified as research material avail- » 06 of: ad i socw thi no 
Se ee assi as rese g a avai Then a rumor was started in Moscow t @ |. 
able to “specialists” only, meaning that “the Americans were giving away ff ‘ 
“SINCE 1924" * Oe : . ¥ secre 
only a priest of the Russian Orthodox _ Bibles, and there was a constant demaigm °°“ 
Church can get such a volume for read- for Bibles which were no longer ava been 
J — F t ( 4 T T ing,said Miss Barbara Wolfe, who served _ able. Servi 
REALTY INVESTME as a guide at the United States Moscow “The American Bible Society came tm SUS 
- Fair last summer. our rescue with a shipment of some fi @\ 
Miss Wolfe added that, nevertheless, Russian Bibles and a new collection @™ "®"5 
the Bible has not been forgotten in Rus- English editions,” Miss Wolfe said. Miss: 
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Of People and Places 
WOMEN CONCLUDE SERIES OF MEETINGS 


To learn what the Church’s women are 
thinking about their faith and their or- 
ganization, members of the executive 
committee of United Presbyterian 
Women recently sat down to listen to 
what ten representative groups had to 
say to them. Attending the unusual con- 
ferences were six hundred synodical and 
presbyterial presidents and other U.P.W. 















members. 

The series of meetings, which began 
in early September and were completed 
in late November, were held in: Port- 
land, Oregon; Pacific Palisades, Cali- 
fornia; Huron, South Dakota; Omaha, 
Nebraska; Dallas, Texas; Des Moines, 
lowa; Cincinnati, Ohio; Utica, New 
York; Washington, D.C.; and Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

In each conference, keynote addresses 
2 “The Mission of the Church” and 
“We...The People of God—Servants” 
established foundations by which discus- 
sion groups stumbling 
blocks that reduce the effectiveness of 
the Church. The groups sought ways in 
which women as individuals and as 
U.P.W. members could overcome these 
obstacles. 






















examined the 





















.4 In other sessions, the delegates evalu- 
ad ted the policies and program of U.P.W., 
95m made suggestions for the National Meet- 
Fig ng in 1961, and determined ways of 
ind Making the Charter for Christian Action 
mgm more effective. The Washington and 
“ua Pittsburgh meetings had special empha- 
ygases on the employed woman in the 
$9] church. 

Recommendations from the ten con- 
sultative conferences were studied and 
acted upon by the executive committee 
in its meeting, held in New York early 

a this month, 

TENEW APPOINTMENTS 
- @ Melvin Augustus Casberg, M.D., a 
it fraternal worker of the Commission on 
i Ecumenical Mission and Relations, will 
become Director of the Christian Med- 
" ical College, Ludhiana, Punjab, India. 





He will succeed Dr. Eileen R. B, Snow, 
who is retiring early next year. 

@ James MacCracken, former executive 
secretary of the Tolstoy Foundation, has 
been named Director of Immigration 
Services of Church World Service. He 
succeeds the late Roland A. Elliott. 

@ Miss Carolyn Mathews has been 
transferred from the Board of National 
Missions’ department of women’s work 
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to the Board’s department of city and in- 
dustrial work. She is now serving on the 
staff of the Presbytery of Washington 
City as co-ordinator for city church ad- 
vance. Succeeding Miss Mathews as Na- 
tional Missions eastern area secretary 
for women’s work is Miss Lois Mont- 
gomery, whose headquarters are located 
at the Interchurch Center in New York 
(see P.L., October 15). 

@ Mr. Craig R. Smith has been ap- 
pointed as Eastern Regional Representa- 
tive of the United Presbyterian Founda- 
tion. On leave of absence from the 
Hanover Bank, New York, he will serve 
as a consultant for those wishing to give 
or leave property or funds to the Foun- 
dation to benefit the work of the Church. 
His headquarters are in the Interchurch 
Center, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, New York. 

@ The Reverend Arthur M. Stevenson 
has been named secretary for the city 
and industrial work department of the 
Board of National Missions, United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. He succeeds 
Dr. Harold H. Baldwin, who has retired. 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTMAS PARTY 

A highlight of the Christmas season 
for Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Kreigh, a 
Presbyterian family of Columbia, Mis- 
souri, and for dozens of foreign students, 
is the International Tree-Trimming 
Party. The tradition began half a dozen 
years ago when the Kreighs invited a 
small group of students to help decorate 
a tree growing on the front lawn. Each 
student is asked to bring an ornament 
symbolizing his country. 

After the tree-trimming, students are 
invited to supper. Later, each guest 
takes a “snow gun” and writes a Christ- 
mas greeting on the dark blue glass fram- 
ing the living room fireplace. 


FLORIDA MISSION MEETINGS 
MARK THIRTIETH YEAR 

For the thirtieth year, 
winter visitors to Florida will be able 
to attend the Florida Chain of Mission- 
ary Assemblies. During January and 
February, 1960, twenty-six missionaries, 
executives of mission boards, and well- 
known pastors will address meetings in 


consecutive 


- nineteen Florida cities. 


Seven representatives of The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. will partici- 
pate in the assemblies, an interdenomi- 
national effort in which eight church 
bodies cooperate. The seven are: Dr. 
L. K. Anderson, former field representa- 


IS ALL 
FLORIDA 

7+, THE SAME? 
rae Sun” 


tells you what is different about 


St. Petersburg 


“the sunshine city’’ 
St. Petersburg is unlike the other 
vacation lands you've seen. It’s a 
family center — metropolitan, yet 
friendly. 

We have kept St. Pete a clean, 
green spot—the kind of place 
you'd like to live. We have good 
schools, modern stores, churches. 
Some 7,000 new homes in every 
price range were built last year. 

And we live outdoors almost all 
year. It’s easy to find partners for 
golf, fishing, bowling, or any other 
activity. We would enjoy being 
your friend. 

We invite you to come and visit 
—come back to stay. 

The new Florida Presbyterian 
College will start construction soon 
in St. Petersburg. 
Do you prefer hotels, 
apartments or beaches? 
send a catalog if you write: 
H. R. Davenport, Manager 
Chamber of C ce 
St. Petersburg, Fiorida 
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THIS YEAR MAKE IT 





AND LEE COUNTY 
on the Gulf of Mexico 


FLORIDA'S Family PLAY AREAI 


For a Friendly Relaxed Vacation in 
Southwest Florida on the Gulf 
of Mexico. 


Write for Free Color Brochure Today! 


Chamber of Commerce 
Fort Myers, Fla., Rm. 25D 
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COMPLETE INFORMATION 


| meee BEACH 
OCEANFRONT MOTELS 
FREE COLOR BROCHURES 


Miami Beach Oceanfront Motels Assoc'd 
P. 0. Box 6045, Surfside Branch 
Miami Beach 54, Florida 
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NAME : ; —g 

ADDRESS. s | 

= STATE 

Date of Vacation. 4 
Mail This Coupon Today aod 


35 








TO THE 
HARD OF 


HEARING 


Send for your Free Repuica of the powerful 
New Telex Behind-the-Ear today! Try on this 
ably in your own home—see 4 
and aay 3 behind your ear. 

it you are of = have a 
friend with poor hearing—clip and mail the | 
coupon today. Your free replica of this new 
} om = Beating ane WES Be coms to you by oe 


TELEX 


TELEX, Telex Perk, St. Pevi 1, Minn. Dept. N3, 


Please send me information and a free replica of this 
new Telex. 
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quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


Write for catalog G-6 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON 





FOLDING CHAIRS 


In Steel or Wood — 
+ FOLDING TABLES 
eee he 
\ J PREDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. 





Sica 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-34 EAST 190 ST. + PATERSON 16, © 1. 








NEWS 


tive in Cameroun, Africa; Dr. Carl W. 
Friedericks, medical missionary to Nepal; 
Miss Monica B. Owen, associate director 
of the National Council of Churches’ 
migrant ministry; Dr. Edwin B. McDan- 
iel, medical fraternal worker to Thailand; 
the Reverend W. David Owl, pastor of 
the United Mission Church in Iroquois, 
New York; the Reverend James D. 
Brown, representative in Pakistan; and 
Dr. Winburn T. Thomas, former mis- 
sionary in southeast Asia. 

Assemblies will be held in Jackson- 
ville, Jacksonville Beach, Daytona Beach, 
Deland, St. Petersburg, Tampa, Clear- 
water, Bradenton, Sarasota, Lakeland, 





bene inter Haven, Orlando, Mount Dora, 
| Ft. Pierce, Vero Beach, Ft. Lauderdale, 
|Palm Beach, Ft. Myers, and Miami. 

[Detailed information on cities and 
dates may be obtained from Mrs. Albert 
L. Evans, president, 1639 Hough Street, 
Fort Myers, Florida.] 


Jean Wood 


YOUNG SEAMSTRESS WINS AWARD 

One of the three top prize winners 
in this year’s Singer [Sewing Machines] 
Young Stylemaker Contest is eleven- 
year-old Jean Wood, a member of the 
University Heights Presbyterian Church, 
New York, N.Y. As a "Tween Division 
winner, Jean was awarded $400 and a 
one-week historical tour of the United 
States for herself and her parents. A 
sixth-grade student, she plans to save 
her prize money for education. 

Her winning entrant in the contest 
is a blue-and-white houndstooth check 
wool jumper with a_ braid-trimmed 
jacket. Her garment was one of fifteen 
top entries selected from over 50,000 





articles submitted. 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 


245th. Abington, Pa. (the Rey, p 
John Magill, pastor). 

235th. West Nottingham, Colora, \j 
(the Rev. Douglas T. Ibach, pastor), 

160th. First, Uniontown, Pa. ({ 
Rev. Dr. William R. Johnston, pastor) 

150th. Presbyterian Church Schq 
Allentown, N.J. (Elder Everett 
Storms, superintendent). 

New Wilmington, Pa. (the Rev, } 
Richard W. Graves, pastor). 

130th. First, Batavia, Ohio (the Re 
Lucian Sine, pastor). 

Dickinson, R. 4, Carlisle, 
Rev. Victor C. Detty, pastor). 

125th. Memorial, Dayton, Ind. (i 
Rev. John H. Dunstan, pastor). Cert 
cates were presented to seventeen 
bers whose records of service total fi 
or more years. 

Moreland, Watkins Glen, R.F.D., N. 
(the Rev. W. J. Cartmell, pastor). 

115th. Lombard Central, Philadé 
phia, Pa. (the Rev. John L. Colema 
pastor). 

105th. Darby, Pa. (the Rev. Vince 
Thomas Ross, pastor). 

100th. First United, Newburgh, N 

First, Cadiz, Ohio (the Rev. Roger! 
Galey, Jr., pastor). 

Pleasant View, Smock R.D., Pa. (t 
Rev. George F. Conley, pastor). 

85th. Mine Hill, Dover, N.J. ( 
Rev. Paul Altaner, pastor). 

75th, First, Berthoud, Colo. (the R 
Jay H. Arnold, pastor). 

70th. Olivet, Prospect Park, Pa. (th 
Rev. Edward Wm. Rodisch, pastor). 

60th. First, Harlem, Mont. (the Re 
Robert E. Weinman, pastor). 

St. Paul, Philadelphia, Pa. (the Re 
Frank L. Kinsman, pastor). 

40th. John Calvin, Youngstown, Oh 
(the Rev. Michael J. Tomasula, pastor 

25th. First Hebrew Christian, Ch 
cago, Il]. During the observance, the" 
tiring pastor, the Rev. David Bronstei 
was honored for thirty-eight years ' 
Jewish evangelism. Mr. Bronstein’s 
cessor is the Rev. Morris Kaminsky. 


Pa. (¢ 


DEDICATIONS: ° 

Elmhurst, Oakland, Calif. (the Re 
Thomas W. Heald, pastor), of an edue 
tion unit and a fellowship hall. 

Elm Street, Alton, Ill. (the Rev. We 
liam R. Kimbrough, pastor), of an ed 
cation building. 

Livonia, Ind. (Mr. Robert L. Be 
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student minister), of the redecorated 
sanctuary and social room. 
Westminster, South Bend, Ind. (the 
Rev. Russell Lowell Jaberg, pastor), of 
an education building. 
Stalwart, Mich. (the Rev. John Neuen- 
schwander, pastor), of a new church. 


House of Hope, St. Paul, Minn. (Dr. 











































. Irving Adams West, pastor), of the new 
stor Elizabeth Chapel, the Weyerhaeuser 
cho Wing, and the Neill Wing. 
tt First, Matawan, N.J. (the Rev. Ches- 
ter A, Galloway, pastor) , of a new church 
y J at a new location. 
First, Tucumcari, N. Mex. (the Rev. 
» Ream James A. Froede, pastor), of a new 
manse. 
(th First, Gloversville, N.Y. (the Rev. 
John David Reid, pastor), of the redeco- 
(jg rated and refurbished sanctuary. 
ert South, Yonkers, N.Y. (the Rev. Ace 
me L. Tubbs, pastor), of a new education 
lf building. 
Presbyterian Chapel, Ambler, Pa. (the 
Nig Rev. Cyrus J. Scapellati, pastor), of a 
new education building. 
add Leiper, Swarthmore, Pa. (the Rev. 
- Robert Kerr, Jr., pastor), of a new edu- 
cation building. 
= Wayne Hall, by the Philadelphia Pres- 
bytery Homes, Inc. The Hall is next to 
N Wayne (Pa.) Presbyterian Church (Dr. 
. John A. Galloway, pastor). 
Woodside, Pa. (the Rev. John F. 
(ig McConaughy, pastor), of a new educa- 
tion building. 
(d 
NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 
R Trinity, Brooklyn Center, Minneapolis 
Presbytery, Minn. (the Rev. E. Ray- 
(ig mond Heglin, pastor), with 133 charter 
) members. 
Re 
Re CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 15-16, 22: 
Three Lions; P. 3: Eleanor Drum- 
Dh mond; Pp. 11, 38-39: drawings by 
or Richard Horwitz; P. 13: Musée 
Ch Jacquemart-André; P. 14: Louvre; 
st P. 18: Baptistry, Florence; P. 19: 
el Amiens Cathedral; P. 20: Uffizi Gal- 
qi lery; P. 21: (top) St. Peter's, (bot- 
ut tom) Santa Maria Sopra Minerva; 
P. 23: Wallace Collection, London; | 
Pp. 24-25: Museum of Modern Art, 
New York; P. 26: Carnegie Insti- 
t tute, Pittsburgh; P. 27: College of 
C Wooster; P, 28: Karsh of Ottawa; P. 
29: Carl G. Karsch; P. 30: World 
Vi Council of Churches; P, 31: Mary 
ji Ann Gehres. 
e\ 
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MEET THE BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN 


A few years ago life for Chung San 
Kim was hopeless. He had no home in 
war ravaged Seoul, Korea. His mother 
died during the communist invasion. 
Even the chance to go to school was 
denied him. His invalided father could 
not earn enough for Chung San’s ! od 
and school supplies. 

One day a truly astonishing thing 
happened! A Save the Children Feder- 
ation Representative came to their 
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Now there is hope! 


shack and told Chung San Kim that he 
had a sponsor . . . a kind person who 
wished to help children in need. His 
sponsor was Mrs. Sonia Busch of 
Millbrook, N. Y. in the United States 
of America. 

Chung San could not believe his 
good fortune until he received money 
and undreamed-of gifts of food and 
warm clothing. The thing that meant 


u 
© 


FSS 82 226626 SSS SSS SSeS eee eeeeeseee seer eee eeseesessaraea= 
Registered with the U. S. State Department Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
“SERVING CHILDREN FOR 28 YEARS” 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
Boston Post Rd., Norwalk, Connecticut 
T want to sponsor a child at $150 a year in: Korea... Greece... France... West Germany 
(refugee children only)... Finland... Italy. 
. $75 semi-annually . 
. . Lcannot be a sponsor but enclosed is my gift of $ 
Please send me my sponsored child's name, story and picture. 


Enclosed is $150 for | year. . 
for Ist month . 


Contributions are Deductible for Income Tax purposes 


Dre ee ee me a ee ee eee eee eae eee ea ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


more than the feeding of his hungry 
body was the chance to feed his equally 
hungry mind. Mrs. Busch’s sponsor- 
ship meant Chung San could go to 
school! 

Through correspondence, Mrs. Sonia 
Busch became more than a name to 
Chung San Kim . . . more than a 
sponsor. He called her, “Sister whom 
I only can see in dream.” 

Poignantly he wrote: 

“Autumn has stolen away, and now 
it is early wincer here in Korea. The 
skeletonized trees without reddened 
leaves are standing lonely . . . Praying 
for the happiness of my sister.”” 

At the end of every letter he drew a 
picture to illustrate his thoughts. 

With drawings and words touched 
by poetry, Mrs. Busch in Millbrook, 
N. Y. knew that in Chung San Kim's 
eyes, she is a beautiful American. 


The SCF Family of Sponsors 


You, too, can bea beautiful American 
in the eyes of a child. Join with Mrs. 
Busch and the many sponsors of SCF 
who get enormous satisfaction from 
helping children like Chung San Kim 
in the less fortunate, free countries of 
the world. 


Fill in the coupon below; begin an 
experience of “people-to-people” help, 
that can be one of the most gratifying 
experiences in your life. 


.. Lebanon... or where need is greatest.... 
.. $37.50 for Ist quarter . . . $12.50 
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BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 


may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and ag ies, inisters, and 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 








Help Wanted. Two positions open on the 
staff of the International Office in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, of a world-wide welfare 
missionary organization. First, a general 
assistant to the Director. To the qualified 
person such a position could develop into 
an opportunity of world-wide service to 
cover 28,000 children in 38 countries. It 
would require a very high type person of 
executive ability, writing skill and a will- 
ingness to utilize to the utmost every tal- 
ent a man possessed. Second, a writer of 
feeling with a love for children and a 
sincere desire to help them. Please write 
to Box 511, Christian Children’s Fund, 
Richmond, Virginia. 





D.R.E. man or woman, with degree. 
State experience. Write College Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, College Avenue at 
Clawson Street, Alton, Illinois. 





BUYERS OF 
NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


are invited to inquire 


about the distribution. 


rates and readership of 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
CIRCULATION 1,139,940 
Publisher's ABC Statement, June 30, 1959 


PEWS. PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


v¥ wWRiTe FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 











TEACHERS 
Advanced degrees, experienced. 
Write now about openings for 1960. 
Board of National Missions, 
The United Preshyterian Church in U.S.A.\ 
4175 Riverside Drive New York 27, N. Y.| 
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Five Oaks Farm was almost the last 
farm left in the valley. Where quiet fields 
and orchards once stretched between 
|the California hills, houses 
| stood in rows along paved streets. Fam- 
lilies from the city had moved in— 
the Carters, McCombers, O’Tooles, 
Schmidts, Pinellas, Gronskys, and many 
| more. 
| Old Peter Jansen and his wife didn’t 
| like the change. They were country folk 
and wanted to stay that way. They kept 
to themselves at Five Oaks Farm. 
| So Mrs. Jansen was surprised, one 
| rainy Saturday in December, to find 
| eight-year-old Michael Carter at the 
| back door of the farmhouse. 
| Michael took a package from beneath 
|his dripping sou’wester. “The postman 
| put this in our mailbox by mistake. It’s 
|a Christmas package, and I knew you'd 
| want it right away.” 

“My goodness, you came all the way 
in the storm to fetch us a parcel!” ex- 
claimed Mrs, Jansen. “I didn’t think any 
of you city people were that much in- 
terested in us old-timers.” Blue 
twinkling below her fluff of white hair, 
she smiled back at Michael. “Maybe 
you'd like to step out to the barn and 
see what arrived early this morming.” 

“All right,” agreed Michael. “But 
aren't you going to put your package 





new now 


eyes 





| under your Christmas tree?” 


CHILDREN’S STORY by Dorothy Ballard 


CHRISTMAS“ 


Mrs. Jansen turned the parcel over 
slowly in her hands. “We never have a 
tree any more. Our married daughter 
lives back East, and we don’t look for 
any neighbors to drop in and see us. It 
hardly seems worth-while to decorate 
for Christmas.” She sighed and put the 
package on the kitchen table. 

Michael was sorry that the Jansens 
felt lonesome. But he forgot about it 
a minute later when he and Mrs. Jansen 
reached the barn. Through the doorway 
he saw something small and white mov- 
ing around in the straw on shaky legs. 

“A little lamb,” cried Michael. “May 
I hold it?” 

“Later, maybe. It’s only a few hours 
old.” Mrs. Jansen stooped down with 
Michael to watch the lamb nuzzling up 
to the mother sheep. Michael touched 
the lamb’s crinkly wool. An idea popped 
into his head. 

“Mrs. Jansen, I’m one of the shepherds 
in the Christmas play at the church. 
Miss Magill, the director, says our part 
of the play would be better if we had 
some real sheep. May borrow the lamb 
to carry in the play?” 

Mrs. Jansen looked doubtful. “Here 
comes my husband, You'll have to ask 
him.” 

Mr. Jansen tramped in from the barn 
yard. Rain was streaming off the brim 
of his worn felt hat. He frowned when 
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he heard what Michael wanted. “Seems 
as if city folks never pay any attention 
to farmers unless they're after some- 
thing.” he grumbled. 

“Michael has done us a favor,” Mrs. 
Jansen said quickly. “He brought a pack- 
age that left by his 


was mistake at 


house.” 
“Well—” Mr. 
gnarled fingers over his chin. “If he'll 


Jansen rubbed _ his 
do what I tell him, I suppose it will be 
all right.” 

“Tll take very good care of the lamb,” 
Michael promised eagerly. 

It was several days until December 25, 
when the play was to be given. In that 
time Michael brought his father and 
mother to see Bonnie, the lamb. Miss 
Betty Magill called on Mr. Jansen to ar- 
range for getting the lamb to the church. 
And she invited Mrs. Jansen to play 
practice to help the younger children 
put on their costumes. 

So by the night of the play the Jan- 
sens had made friends with many of the 
newcomers, But Michael could see that 
still felt a bit 
else backstage was chattering about 


they strange. Everyone 


Christmas plans while the old farmer 


and his wife stood off by themselves 


with nothing to say. 

Just before the curtain went up, Mr. 
O'Toole, who played the part of the 
Bethlehem 


innkeeper, said jokingly, 
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“Miss Magill, doesn’t the director always 
throw a party for the actors and the 
stage crew?” 

Betty Magill threw up her hands. “Oh, 
dear, I wanted to have all of vou for 
refreshments at my place tomorrow aft- 
ernoon, but it’s no use. I simply can’t 
squeeze thirty-seven people into my tiny 
apartment.” 

If room was all she needed, Michael 
knew who had a house big enough for 
a hundred and thirty-seven people. He 
ran over to Mrs. Jansen and whispered 
urgently in her ear, She hesitated. “I'd 
have to ask Mr, Jansen. Do you really 
think—” But there was no more chance 
for whispering just then. Miss Magill 
looked at her watch and called, “Places, 
everyone, Time to begin.” 

Michael waited with the lamb until 
Miss Magill signaled the shepherds to 
go on stage. Michael walked first, hold- 
He 


dropped to his knees beside the manger. 


ing Bonnie tenderly in his arms. 
Although it was only a play, Michael 
felt as if he were really kneeling in the 
stable at Bethlehem long ago and wor- 
shiping the Christ-child. It was a feeling 
to remember always, 


When the play ended, the room was 
hushed in quiet wonder, It seemed to the 
audience, too, that they had been to 
Bethlehem. Then the curtain fell, and 


Michael started slowly off the stage. He 
wanted to put off giving Bonnie back 
to her owners as long as he could. 

In the happy confusion Mr. and Mrs. 
Jansen pushed their way toward Miss 
Magill. Shyly 
“Michael said—that is, we've been think- 


Mrs. Jansen spoke up. 


ing. Our living room is plenty big. I 
don’t suppose you'd want to have your 
party there?” 

“Why not?” exclaimed Miss Magill de- 
lightedly. She the 
“Listen, everybody, we're invited to Five 
Oaks for our party. How about that?” 

“Great,” boomed Mr. O'Toole, clap- 
ping Mr. Jansen on the shoulder, and the 


turned to others. 


others agreed that a farm was just the 
place for Christmas fun. 

“Then come along, old lady,” said Mr, 
Jansen, looking both embarrassed and 
pleased. “With company coming, we've 
got to put up our holiday decorations.” 

Mrs. Jansen’s face was beaming. “Yes, 
well be having Christmas company, 
thanks to Michael. See you all tomor- 
row.” 

“Wait.” cried Michael. “Don’t forget 
your lamb.” He held Bonnie up to Mr. 
Jansen. 

The old farmer gently pressed Bonnie 
back into Michael's arms. “We talked to 
your mother and dad, and it’s all right 
with them. Bonnie’s your lamb now, 
shepherd boy. Merry Christmas.” 
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